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Editorial Comment 
ON PROGRESS 


T would take little evidence to demonstrate, if not his “utter de- 
pravity,” at least something of the “innate sinfulness” of man as 
he has written the expressions of his character into the records of 
ancient and current history. Wars and rumors of wars and, more re- 
cently in our own midst, the necessity for corrective legal pronounce- 
ment within the area of human relations suggest quite impressively a 
stubborn persistence of certain moral blind spots in both personal and 
international perspectives. The fact, too, that war and race relations 
scarcely exhaust the categories of human delinquency seems to lend a 
kind of iron-clad cogency to the pessimistic neo-orthodox case. It would, 
however, be the tragic enthronement of a counsel of despair were we, 
in spite of eloquent evidences of moral limitation, to assume either 
by way of easy escape or morbid doctrinaire justification that ‘“prog- 
ress” comports only with the jargon of physical discourse. The domi- 
nant alternatives to such an impasse are either an authoritarian re- 
treat to dogma, with all its frustrating, divisive consequences; or a 
scornful public indifference to religion as a serious instrument—or 
end—within the realm of sober human endeavor. 

One thinks readily in this instance of the still pertinent and classic 
reminder from the pen of the playwright Plautus: Homo sum; humani 
nil a me alienum puto (“I am a man; nor do I consider anything of 
human interest apart from my own.”). Such an ethical and philosophic 
universalism on the part of the poet should prompt an equally inclusive 
outreach for religion as well. Thus the late Dr. David Roberts of Un- 
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ion Theological Seminary warned of the inevitable relevance of all the 
valid data of psychiatry to any attempted theological synthesis. So 
also does it become increasingly evident that any such responsible 
co-ordination of facts must take account of a growing body of experi- 
ments and experiences within the province of psychic research. Cer- 
tainly one holds here no brief for the “appeal of the bizarre.” Yet 
the theologically conventional, as Professor Bultmann recently states, 
may need to be radically re-interpreted, unless it is to be rejected out 
of hand, by men of atomic, scientific persuasion. So far, therefore, as 
the psychic impinges significantly upon human experience, it must be 
soberly evaluated. It cannot be ignored. And if it would be extravagant 
to anticipate the millennium, it would be nevertheless warrantable to 
hope for a deeper dimension of religious encounter and understanding 
from such potential insights than an essentially speculative and theo- 
logical method has seemed to afford. 

L. E. W. 

















American Corruptions of Christianity 
of the Meaning of the Church 


By THEODORE O. WEDEL 


A= one venturing to write on “the meaning of the Church’—a 
phrase which has doctrinal implications—is in for a frustrating 
time. Where can he go for a standard of judgment? Neither Catholic 
nor Protestant theological systems yield a “doctrine” of the Church. 
“The Reformation concept of the Church,” to quote Ernst Troeltsch, 
“arose not out of opposition to Catholic doctrine, but out of opposition 
to Catholic practice” (“Kirche” in Religion in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart). If one turns to the Catholic tradition, he meets an even more 
striking vacuum. An Eastern Orthodox scholar comments on this 
strange blank in the history of Christian thought: “It is impossible to 
start with a formal definition of the Church. For, strictly speaking, 
there is none which could claim any doctrinal authority. None can be 
found in the Fathers or in the Schoolmen, or even in St. Thomas 
Aquinas” (G. Florovsky, The Universal Church in God’s Design, p. 
43). The classic Reformation formula defining the Church as “a con- 
gregation of faithful men, in the which the pure Word of God is 
preached, and the Sacraments [are] duly ministered” has value, no 
doubt, as a minimal touchstone of a true church, but (as Brunner and 
Newbegin, among others, confess) goes only a little way toward throw- 
ing light on the real mystery of the Body of Christ. Brunner speaks 
somewhere of the Holy Spirit as “the stepchild of theology.” He could 
well make the stepchild a twin, for the Church, along with the Spirit, 
is a kind of theological orphan. “The mystery of the Church,” says 
the “evangelical” Jesuit, de Lubac, “is deeper still, if that were pos- 
sible, than the mystery of Christ, just as that mystery was more diffi- 
cult to believe than the mystery of God, a scandal not only to Jews and 
Gentiles, but also to many Christians” (Catholicism, p. 28). The scan- 
dal symbolizes itself in such doctrinal riddles as “visible” over against 
“invisible” Church; Ecclesia over against Church (Brunner); Church 
of Faith over against Church in history; Corpus Christi mixtum over 
against Ecclesia in sanctis, virgo mater; Church over against sect, with 
the modern “denomination” further darkening counsel. 

Has the American scene anything to contribute toward clarifying 
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an understanding of the Church and toward uncovering clues to pos- 
sible corruptions of its meaning under the Gospel? One contribution 
meets the observer’s eye at once. We live in the midst of an ecclesi- 
ological pluralism, or even anarchy, the like of which Christianity has 
never known before. In such an environment contrasts and compara- 
tive value judgments are inescapable; hence out of a study of our de- 
nominational pluralism some insights should emerge. 

In the European homeland of all but the newest of our denomina- 
tions, with the exception of the pluralism of church structures which 
the free churches of England represent (and even there, the idea of 
the “Church normal”’ is still that of the national or regional Church), 
all Christians in a geographical area constitute the people of God. The 
unit is still the parish, thought of as a neighborhood (with neighbors 
in the same church), and not, as with us, a congregation formed on 
the basis of choice by a worshipper of one among a dozen “parishes” 
superimposed, layer upon layer, one on top of the others, with identical 
geographical boundaries. 

The idea of a national Church is so alien to our American experi- 
ence, with our revolt against State Church totalitarianism still in mem- 
ory, that we scarcely ever give it proper attention. State Church Chris- 
tianity may deserve some or all of our scorn, but the idea of the 
regional Church and the neighborhood parish does not. However suc- 
cessfully we may have avoided, in fortunate situations, cutthroat 
competition between denominations, the scandal of disunity remains. 
And this is not merely a nice theme for sentimental rhetoric. It can 
be judged by its fruits on any local scene. Bishop Newbegin, in his 
masterly opening chapter of The Reunion of the Church, pictures the 
devastating result of superimposed denominational parishes on the 
mission field, the Church of South India, as its very name implies, 
being itself a return to the idea of the regional Church. His analysis 
condemns us also. “Where,” so he puts it (p. 15), “there is a multitude 
of competing congregations it is well-nigh impossible for their mem- 
bers to feel resting upon themselves the full responsibility for their 
neighbors. Inevitably each congregation becomes more concerned with 
the maintenance of its own distinctive life. But where there is only 
one congregation it is impossible for its members to escape from the 
solemn recollection that on the day of judgment it is they and they 
alone who can be questioned about their neighbors who had never 
heard the good news.” 
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Denominational pluralism surely resembles what on the economic 
plane the churches repudiate—laissez faire competitiveness. A “free” 
ecclesiastical economy is not without happy results. It probably ac- 
counts, in part, for our American Church attendance statistics, which 
fill the European visitor with awe. But an unhappy result is also clearly 
evident—introversion. Time and effort, particularly on the part of the 
ministry, are monopolized by the struggle to remain alive, or, in more 
populous regions, to outdistance a rival denomination in architectural 
grandeur or parish house comfort. When I drive through Washington, 
I shudder at times over our mania of church building. Might our com- 
petitive Christianity deserve some day to be buried under brick and 
stone, as God once robbed the ancient ecclesia of its temple on His own 
holy mount? The phenomenal growth of the Pentecostal “sects,” which 
ignore, for a time at least, the call to erect Gothic shrines, could remind 
us of the fact that “Church,” in the New Testament, meant first of all 
a people of God united by a common faith and the living presence of 
Christ as Holy Spirit and not by institutional ambitions. 

Such an argument needs footnotes, no doubt. Yet introversion is 
an ominous characteristic of our denominational rivalry, from which 
the Pentecostal groups are, of course, not exempt either. Consideration 
of introversion leads into a basic doctrinal question—one concerning 
the purpose of the Church in God’s design. We confront the biblical 
doctrine of election. “Churches” we know, but what about the Church? 
Christians are the chosen people of God, “a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a peculiar people” (I Peter 2:9). Are they chosen out or chosen 
for? Is the Church the result of the proclaimed Gospel, or is it the 
instrument for the proclaiming? Is it end, or is it means for an end? 
Are its evangelizing efforts to point inward toward itself, snatching 
converts out of the “world,” which is by definition lost and under dam- 
nation, or are these efforts to be directed outward toward the world, 
witnessing to a message of good news and to a covenant of grace not 
created by the Church at all, but “pre-existent”’ and embracing world 
as well as Church, and of which the Church is merely the custodian 
and outward and visible sign? 

I am aware of my inability to formulate this question adequately. 
Even Frederick Denison Maurice, who spent his life trying to bring 
it into the open, is not easy reading. But evidence accumulates that 
one of the most important clues to the meaning of the Church must 
be sought in wrestling with this dilemma. Rome, to be sure, sees a 
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clear course ahead. Secular culture—the “profane,” to use Paul Til- 
lich’s designation—is simply devoured and brought under totalitarian 
rule. Rome is of the opinion that she need not witness to a Kingdom or 
a covenant beyond herself, since she claims to be that Kingdom in in- 
carnational form. The “sect,” in turn—I am thinking of a genuine rem- 
nant sect like the Mennonites, though sect mentality is by no means 
absent from our larger communions—also finds in introversion its 
true vocation. The Christian congregation is an island of the saved 
in the midst of an alien world. Rome and the sects assume responsi- 
bility for the total life of the community under their control. 

Neither of those ways of witnessing to the Gospel seems to be pos- 
sible for the Protestant “churches.” In dealing with them, however, we 
confront a complex phenomenon, partly symbolized by the fact that we 
often designate them by the novelty-word “denominations.” (It is note- 
worthy that the Oxford Dictionary cites Benjamin Franklin as the first 
one to use the word as a synonym for sect, and that it derives from 
a Latin original meaning “‘calling by another than the proper name.”’) 
A complete analysis of our denominational pluralism would have to 
differentiate between the older Reformation communions (Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, Anglican), transplanted to America and those which have 
emerged from a more definitely sectarian ancestry. It would also need 
to trace the metamorphosis which occurs in the life of all but the most 
stubbornly “monastic” sects when the momentum of the first genera- 
tion founding has subsided. Motivated at first by building itself up 
from below on the quality of the individual member’s faith and holi- 
ness, it is soon compelled to build from above, borrowing institutional 
forms and compromised disciplines from their older sister communions. 
One can think, to cite one crucial example, of the way in which a sect 
transformed into denomination creates for itself, as do the older 
churches, a ministerial succession almost as exclusively guarded and 
nurtured as in the Catholic tradition—an ecumenical scandal which 
Charles Clayton Morrison excoriates as the root sin of our rival de- 
nominational imperialisms (see his The Unfinished Reformation). 


But, whatever their origin and whatever baggage from the past 
they bring into the present, a score of Protestant “churches” domi- 
nate the American scene, each superimposed on the local level on top 
of rivals and each competing with its neighbors. These churches are 
no longer enclosed sects, having accepted, at times unwillingly, per- 
haps, the idea of a church as a corpus mixtum. They revolt against 
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Romanist cultural imperialism. How do they solve their vocation of 
witnessing the Gospel to the world? 

To many an observer it seems evident that their danger is sur- 
render to the world. I recall a remark of Reinhold Niebuhr’s: ‘The 
great danger of Catholicism is mysticism; the great danger of Protes- 
tantism is secularism—and I do not know which is worse.” Generali- 
zations usually call for correctives, yet I venture to let the generaliza- 
tion stand. I know that it applies with humiliating force to my own 
Episcopal Church. The truth of the generalization can be tested by 
listening to the non-church citizen’s appraisal of his neighbors. How 
are they different from their secular environment, except by the ob- 
servance of a few remnant ascetic taboos, sporadic attendance on Sun- 
days at a peculiar pious exercise, and an offensive moralistic self- 
righteousness? The church on the local scene often resembles a club 
competing with a multitude of rival community sodalities—Rotary and 
Kiwanis, Parent Teachers Associations, the labor union cell, the Amer- 
ican Legion, let alone the Country Club for the Cadillac worshipper. 
Even within the churches the secularist often notes the same compe- 
titive success-worship that he meets in business or sees written large 
on the society page of his newspaper—the commercialized bazaar, the 
fashionable wedding, the treadmill of guilds and men’s clubs, each 
spending its energy in encouraging the members to attend the next 
meeting (why, no one quite knows). On the university and college 
scene the denominational church club is often the last refuge for the 
“squares,” the social misfits on the campus, its mission important, no 
doubt, but frequently not differing significantly in kind from that of 
the fraternity or sorority next door. 

Now, it is surely one of the glories of the Reformation churches 
that they broke down the iron wall between the sacred and the secular 
and hallowed the layman’s vocation in the world. The Church’s calling 
could again be seen, when truly apprehended, not as one of totalitarian 
rule over the State, but as that of proclaiming the free grace of God 
(justification by grace through faith) and mediating the unmerited 
love of God to the world, transforming its environment in place of sub- 
jecting it to condemnation or the status of inferiority. Can anyone 
doubt that when our American churches were thus a true leaven of the 
Gospel in secular society they went far toward transforming their cul- 
tural surroundings? Protestant America is still living on the spiritual 
capital which the Great Awakening and the evangelical revivals of the 
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eighteenth and nineteenth centuries left as a priceless deposit in our 
midst. One need merely think of the hundreds of church colleges which 
have moulded the mores of our people. Even the Kinsey reports cannot 
obscure the fact that there is a great remnant of God-fearing moral re- 
straint in our land even several generations after the evangelical re- 
vivals have spent their force. 

But there was and is a flaw somewhere in our American Chris- 
tianity—possibly in Protestantism itseli—which has allowed it to fall 
victim to “profane” secularization. Of the fact of a large measure of 
such surrender there can be little doubt. Convincing evidence lies ready 
to hand in the very college and university life which was, only a short 
time ago, the seed-plot of Christian social grace and moral discipline. 
By and large, our colleges and universities are today a mission field 
and not a witness to the faith of their founders. One keen observer 
(J. Court Rylaarsdam, in Christianity and Society, Autumn, 1953) 
comments on this amazing débacle, contrasting it with the parallel 
process of secularization taking place in Catholic countries, as follows: 
“When Jewish and Catholic expressions of the Church in its cultural 
dimensions decay there is ossification; in Protestantism there is evap- 
oration.” : 

The word evaporation is suggestive and deserves illustration. 

If the Church is the Body of Christ elected to witness to a Gospel 
of grace, something tragic results when this “good news” is trans- 
formed into “sad news.” Yet this is precisely what has happened in 
the ministry of the American pulpit. In our seminaries the Gospel may 
have been rescued out of the bog of humanitarian Liberalism, but the 
sermons preached in our Christian assemblies are still to a surprising 
extent in the slough of the Pelagian heresy. Justification by faith has 
been replaced by justification by works alone. We manicure morals. 
We witness Didache divorced from kerygma, the legalisms of sancti- 
fication in place of the glorious liberty of the children of God, a few 
more publicans being turned into pharisees, rivalry in self-righteous- 
ness instead of the true fruits of the Spirit, ascetic taboos, proper for 
life in a monastery or a walled-off sect, perhaps, but now a moralism 
universalized, a sentimentalized perfectionist imitation of Jesus as First 
Christian substituted for a dying and rising again with a Savior Christ 
(the dismal catalogue could long continue and I present its sequels 
by title). Nor are churches like my own, with their liturgical safe- 
guards, exempt from the indictment. And the results are frequently 
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devastating. When sentimentalized and turned into “ideals,” this mor- 
alism merely flatters the listener and evokes the defense of compara- 
tive self-righteousness. When taken seriously, it can result in the neu- 
rotic despair or the suppressed rebellion which is the hunting ground 
of the psychiatrist and turns him often into an enemy of the Church 
as an authoritarian monster. Not that ethical precepts and disciplines 
are alien to the life of the people of God. One could defend even some 
strict sectarian legalisms as proper for Christian witness, as the Roman 
Catholic cherishes his symbol of “fish on Friday.” But when the ought- 
ness of the Gospel is divorced from its isness, sentimentalism and sec- 
ularization are bound to result. The secularists can confront the 
churches with the question: “What, a little Jesus admiration apart, 
do you really have that we do not have? Moral idealism? We have 
it too, and in realistic form, without perfectionist illusions, and with 
social science at our call.” 

Concern over our sermons is this writer’s stock in trade, and I 
spare the reader further wailing. I turn to another corruption of the 
Church. 

This is American Protestantism’s trust in verbalism and the con- 
sequent withering away of the Christian sacraments. Here I may be 
accused of Anglican (or even Catholic) prejudice. But voices from 
within Protestantism are also aware of this deflection from the New 
Testament norm or that envisaged by the Reformers. Ernst Troeltsch 
speaks of the “dying of the sacraments” on Protestant soil, and Paul 
Tillich, in his essay Natur und Sakrament (in Religidse Verwirk- 
lichung, Berlin, 1929), declares that Protestantism has never yet solved 
the problem of how, in its resistance to the sacerdotally monopolized 
cultus of Rome, it is to avoid yielding to secularism (Profanitat). 
“This resistance has attained such dimensions that the Cult has almost 
become a hidden-in-the-corner affair (Winkelangelegenheit).” Euro- 
pean Christianity is guilty on this issue also, but a dying of the sacra- 
ments has probably gone farther with us. Verbal proclamation of the 
Gospel, granted its incomparable power, is after all a report about 
grace. It must be experienced as a power unto salvation in community 
before it can be fully known for what it is. How far would Alcoholics 
Anonymous succeed in its saving ministry if it limited itself to verbal 
proclamation? Extra ecclesiam nulla salus. All Christian experience vali- 
dates this truth, even though we have to leave defining of the limits 
of the ecclesia to God. And community life demands sacramental forms. 
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We can pay high tribute to the typical American parish or congrega- 
tion as a mediator of fellowship and acceptance. Our European breth- 
ren could profit from seeing it at first hand, since they lack, for the 
most part, parish-house Christianity. But a flourishing parish house, 
subject to the poisons of competition and secularization, can empty the 
sanctuary. 


The Body of Christ is something more than genial sociality. It 
stands under the judgment of holiness. It is called to corporate repent- 
ance and a renewal of its corporate unity and power. The Church, as new 
covenant, is a divine, not a human, creation. It must meet as the Body 
of Christ at the Lord’s table, as well as at one which we spread for 
one another. Baptism, in the New Testament, is a realistic incorpora- 
tion into the Body of Christ, a dying and rising again, and not merely 
a public testimony of a convert’s individualized psychological experi- 
ence. The Lord’s Supper, in turn, is an action, a “showing forth of the 
Lord’s death till he come,” a corporate self-offering and a becoming- 
one-in-Christ, and not a mere meditative memorial on the part of in- 
dividuals attending an occasional and slightly archaic ordinance.’ 

The point of all this—whatever be the delicate involvements of 
sacramental doctrine—is that the withering away of the sacraments 
in our American Protestantism, unless checked, can have serious con- 
sequences for an understanding of the Church. Our Protestant cultus 
should not forever find its meaning in a revolt from Rome. The Cath- 
olic cultus does give to the individual worshipper a sense of belonging 
to the Church of time as well as the here and now, the Church itself 
part of a given Gospel. When the Catholic listens to prayers and joins 
in litanies and rites coming out of the long past of the Communion of 
Saints, he cannot possibly remain under the illusion that he, with his 
fellow worshippers, is creating the Church even by ever so genuine a 
conversion experience or gathered assembly of believers. 

I heard recently a story in Geneva illustrative of my thesis. An 
1Jt is tempting to pursue the need of a rediscovery of the true corporate nature of 
the sacraments further, since both Catholic and Protestant traditions have been cor- 
rupted by individualism in this area of church life. The Catholic probably errs more 
conspicuously than the Protestant, though he has preserved an understanding of the 
importance of the Eucharist. The Protestant is shocked by Catholicism’s sacramental 
realism. Yet a human family unifies itself quite realistically by way of a common meal, 
sacramental “elements” mysterious vehicles of unifying grace. It even takes “reserva- 
tion” (when serving a corporate function) in its stride. Aunt Sally could not attend 
a birthday party. A piece of the birthday cake is wrapped in a napkin and “reserved’ 


for the absent member of the family—the little ritual bringing her too into the em- 
brace of corporate oneness. 
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American visiting a French Protestant pastor was given a tour of the 
pastor’s church. The American deposited a lit cigar outside the door, 
the French pastor continuing his smoking in the church itself. When 
the American expressed shocked surprise, he received the reply: “This 
is not a church until the Word is being proclaimed to an assembled 
congregation.” A Catholic hearing this story could, to be sure, profit 
from it in his turn, since there is a truth in the French pastor’s para- 
dox. At a Catholic Mass the living congregation is at times merely an 
embarrassment. Worship could go on very well without it—a corrup- 
tion of the understanding of the Church which the Liturgical Move- 
ment within Rome is trying to uncover and correct. But two wrongs 
do not make a right. 

On this issue of the Protestant cultus, I am tempted to speak for 
a moment as an Anglican (I shall place us under judgment later). 
Half of the clergy of the Episcopal Church are converts from other 
communions, hundreds of them undergoing re-ordination. They testify 
to two main enticements—the appeal of the cultus of the Book of 
Common Prayer and liberation from the tyranny of church polities 
in which “church” has come to mean an institution motivated by sec- 
ular power drives. They soon find that the “demoniac” is not absent 
from their new allegiance. But their testimony does deserve recogni- 
tion in ecumenical discourse. Recovery of Catholic traditions in our 
Protestant cultus is going on. Some of it, however, fills me with fore- 
boding. Mere prettification of choir vestments, chance prayers and 
litanies culled out of the past, Latin anthems—this is not Catholic wor- 
ship at all. It is precisely mot “Common” prayer or the rediscovery of 
sacramental corporateness. It is very uncommon (uncommunal) prayer, 
often sentimental and creative of a further chasm between ministry 
and people, which is precisely what cultic recovery should avoid. The 
clue to cultic reform in our Protestant worship, rescuing it from secu- 
larization and from individualism on the part of minister and people 
alike, lies elsewhere. 

In the foregoing paragraph I cited a second indictment voiced by 
Anglican converts against the communions from which they transferred 
-—namely, that “church” was there experienced as secularized insti- 
tution, its promotional drives, even when aimed at membership enrol- 
ment, turned inward, its goals, size and power, the church’s hierarchy 
burdened with administrative technology. The Anglican’s self-righteous- 
ness needs the humbling of Judgment Day. His drawing a contrast 
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between Catholic and Protestant church order, however, does call at- 
tention to a real issue. Institutionalism and order of some sort (Emil 
Brunner’s Misunderstanding of the Church to the contrary) is inevi- 
table in the historic life of a corporate body which does not wish to 
fall victim to disruption or to an anarchic unitarianism of the Third 
Person of the Trinity, which is what Brunner’s argument seems to pic- 
ture as norm. But it does make a difference whether the “overseeing” 
ministry in a church is sacramental and placed under the church’s 
own doctrinal disciplines, or merely labelled doctrinally indifferent and 
thus an easy victim to secular power drives. An overseer called by his 
flock ‘‘Father-in-God” or Chief Shepherd is less likely to be a symbol 
of administrative tyranny than one who wields authority on the anal- 
ogy of a factory manager. 


But I present this ecumenically explosive issue merely by way of 
a parenthesis. The problem of the Church as institutional Leviathan 
confronts all of us, even though there may be differences in the degree 
to which it has become demonic and a substitute for the Church as a 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit. Bishop Berggrav (Christian Century, 
Sept. 16, 1953) accuses the American churches of being “‘ingelatinized.” 
We can soften the indictment, but we can profit from it also—as we can 
from Brunner’s placing the modern institutionalized church under the 
judgment of the New Testament norm. In the volume of the Oxford 
Conference dealing with the Church (The Church and Its Function in 
Society, by W. A. Visser’t Hooft and J. H. Oldham, p. 42) American 
Methodism is defined by one European observer as “an attempt to com- 
bine institutionalism and individualism.” The church-name of any one 
of our denominations could be substituted for Methodism in this de- 
scription. A vacuum of some sort exists in our American church life be- 
tween impersonal institution and atomized membership, and nowhere 
more conspicuously, despite its sacramentalized church order, than in 
my own Episcopal Church, and indeed in the Catholic tradition gener- 
ally, though on this issue our Protestant churches seem to have imitated 
their ancient rival. Because this vacuum is most obvious in Catholicism, 
the clearest descriptions of it may also be found in contemporary Cath- 
olic reform literature. I, at least, know of no more penetrating anal- 
ysis than that found in Revolution in a City Parish, by the French 
Roman Catholic Abbé Michonneau (Newman Press, 1950). 


To define the vacuum in a simple sentence or phrase is not easy. 
Possibly the best approach to an understanding of it is by way of two 
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concrete allusions: (1) What has happened to the Methodist “class 
meeting,” or its correlative, in the churches in the Congregational tra- 
dition? (2) What is the secret of the appeal of the Pentecostal sects? 
To put the question in another version: Where does the average mem- 
ber of one of our churches ever experience fellowship on the deep 
level of shared submission to the judgment of the Lord, or of confes- 
sion of failure, or of the need for brotherly help in our personal and 
corporate warfare against sin, the world, and the devil? Where is the 
Church as Fellowship of the Holy Spirit? An acquaintance of mine who 
had been permitted to visit a meeting of Alcoholics Anonymous and 
there saw something resembling what an early church ecclesia might 
have been like, came away with the cry: “Show me the quickest way 
to a whiskey bottle!” 

We speak of the Church frequently enough as the Body of Christ. 
We know it as institution. We know it as a collective of individuals. 
But where is it as living body with living cells, as a fellowship intimate 
enough or personal enough to permit “I—Thou” encounters. St. Paul 
describes a first-century Christian fellowship as one in which “everyone 
hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a revelation, hath an interpreta- 
tion.” And he ends his little sermon on “spiritual” fellowship with the 
plea, “Wherefore, brethren, covet to prophesy and forbid not to speak 
with tongues” (I Cor. 14:26, 39). Where have most of us experienced 
anything like this? We encounter in our churches in its place a minis- 
terial monopolizing of prophesying, of counselling, even at times of 
witnessing in the social dimensions of a church’s life which is little less 
stifling of the priesthood of all believers than the sacerdotalism of 
Rome. It is surely significant that hundreds of American Christians, 
if privileged to attend one of our “new life” centers (Kirkwood, Par- 
ishfield) or a summer church conference, experience for the first time 
the meaning of the Church as Fellowship of the Holy Spirit and its 
miraculous powers of healing the deep hurts of loneliness and of our 
depersonalized secular culture. Individualism is caught up in life in 
fellowship, and the “person” is born. 

Emil Brunner balances his phobia against institutionalism with a 
helpful exposition of the problem we face in our time of rediscovering 
the right relationship between person and community: “You may call 
the Gospel existential truth, because it cannot be grasped objectively 
but only in an act of total personal surrender; you may call it com- 
munity-truth, because it cannot be had outside the community with 
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Christ and His people. . . . It seems to be the task of us Christians of 
this age to rediscover the unity of truth and community, of truth and 
existence, in the sacramental existence in Jesus Christ” (The Church 
in the New Social Order, pp. 27, 28). 

The Gospel transformed into moralizing legalisms, justification 
by grace replaced by justification by works, a secularized competitive 
parochialism, merely remnant sacramental corporateness, and a de- 
monic institutionalism—these may well be corruptions of the meaning 
of the Church on the American scene. For some standards of correc- 
tion our churches could look to their Catholic neighbors; for others 
to the regional churches of Europe and of the lands of the younger 
churches; for still others to the norms found in the New Testament 
itself and recovered in part at the Reformation. But not least they 
should look to their own past and the little Spirit-empowered fellow- 
ships across the street from our pillared shrines which are reduplicating 
that past, but whose isolation needs redemption in the Great Church 
of tradition and order, yet without loss of the fruits of the Spirit 
manifested in their warm personalized fellowship life. 




















The Use of the Bible 
with College Students 


By James D. Tyms 


tie task before us in the following pages is that of analyzing, 
critically and descriptively, the experiences of using the Bible with 
college students. This is a required course in the setting out of which 
the article is developed. We shall examine, therefore, the problems 
encountered and the procedures used in trying to lead the student into 
a growing knowledge of the Bible. 

One of the first problems confronted as teacher and counselor had 
to do with the question “Why should I be required to take Bible?” 
For, along with this question, the inquiring student usually made it 
clear that he wished to study science, medicine, law, dentistry, busi- 
ness administration, or electrical engineering, and that there was con- 
sequently no place in his program for religion. Being an inevitable 
part of the program of the pre-theological student, religion was not 
needed by the student whose major interest was in law, medicine, 
dentistry, science, or business administration. 

The predominance of the negative attitude, however, provides an 
inescapable point of departure for the instructor of Bible, who must 
orient the student in an appreciation of the fact that a required course 
in Bible is not designed to force him to accept religion, but to under- 
stand it. 

The tendency to revolt against taking courses that are not directly 
related to one’s professional interest seems to be a common academic 
phenomenon. A new element is added, however, when Bible happens 
to be that course. The individual’s Sunday school experience is pre- 
sumed to furnish a wholly adequate background in matters biblical. 
Thus, the Bible as a college offering is felt to have but nuisance value. 

An effective attack upon the problem at hand was found in the 
educational philosophy of the college. In this formulation there is the 
realization that man does not live significantly by his vocation alone; 
that he must be able to view his vocation from the perspective of a 
total world view. To this end the student had merely to be referred 
to the goals of liberal education in his college. They read as follows: 
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. To develop his character 
. To develop his mental aptitude and train it 
. To acquire scholarly habits of work and study 
. To acquire ability to read understandingly and express himself in- 
telligently 
. To obtain a broad background in the arts and sciences for a life 
career 
6. To understand the nature of man and his relation to the physical 
universe 
7. a an appreciation for the cultural and spiritual qualities 
or ie 
8. To understand and interpret constructively current social and eco- 
nomic problems? 

Since required courses from the broad fields of knowledge are 
obviously basic essentials for the achievement of these goals, the stu- 
dent could not escape the fact that a course in Bible is integrally 
related to that which the college aims to achieve in him. In as many 
ways as possible—advising, counseling, and teaching—the institution 
seeks to help each student to understand that its educational philoso- 
phy includes emphasis on the spiritual development of the whole man. 
Religion and Bible, therefore, cannot be limited to professional con- 
cern; intelligent exposure to the spiritual heritage of the race is 
designed to inspire students with the spiritual ideal, whatever their 
professional interest. Now it can be seen that the Bible, significantly 
interpreted, is eternally relevant and constitutes the raw stuff of all 
human striving. 

The attempt to orient students relative to the educational phi- 
losophy of the college, however, by no means solves all of the teacher’s 
problems. He still faces the great challenge of making the course in 
Bible a creative experience. In order to achieve this immediate ob- 
jective one has to deal with various misconceptions about the Bible. 

For example, there was the persistent conception that the Bible 
is merely a collection of dead specimens, or relics of the past, to be 
looked at, as it were, through a magnifying glass and passed up with- 
out serious intellectual effort. It is from such an uninformed viewpoint 
as this that the teacher of Bible must help the beginning student to 
emerge. Thus he is helped to see the Bible as a source rich in human 
experiences, in which man has striven to organize his private and 
social life in accordance with a dynamic God-consciousness—an effort 
symbolizing the richest fruition of the human soul. 
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1The Companion, Morehouse College, 1945S. 














USE OF THE BIBLE 


CONCERNING THE NATURE OF THE BIBLE 


In using the Bible with college students, one soon observes that 
their feelings and attitudes toward religion are similar to those of the 
average layman. From the foregoing analysis, therefore, it is evident 
that the teacher must approach his task in a delicate manner. He 
need not sacrifice truth to expediency; he needs simply to enter sym- 
pathetically into the feelings and attitudes of his students. 

A first task, then, in this enterprise was that of guiding students 
into a knowledge of what the Bible does not purport to be: a book 
consisting of a unified thought process; a document so organized as to 
eliminate all misunderstanding of its contents; a mere rhapsody of 
faith inconsistent with rigid logical analysis. 

The teacher proposed next to acquaint the students with the 
generally accepted fact that the Bible was not written primarily for 
their generation; but that it was designed for people and problems of 
its own time and setting. They were led to see that it has meaning 
principally where modern man becomes spiritually alert in appropri- 
ating the spiritual values found therein. 

At this point it seemed desirable to set forth the idea that the 
Bible is not a book of science, authoritative in such matters as the 
origin of the world and of man. Students could then understand ap- 
preciatively that the mythological literary vehicle used to describe the 
phenomenon of origins was the most adequate tool the ancients pos- 
sessed to express their intellectual curiosity. In this setting the student 
sees in the Bible a real challenge to do now as man has always done 
when spiritually and mentally alive, namely, to use to the optimum 
his imaginative resources in deriving ultimate meaning from his world. 
Thus Genesis 1-2:3, far from commending itself as mere fantasy in 
contrast to a more rigorous scientific treatment, reveals graphically 
how the Hebrew people emerged from their quest of human beginnings 
with the concept of a dynamic, creative Spirit that is intelligent and 
gracious enough to throw off the trammels of chaos and disharmony, 
and effect a world order that reflects his image. 


More positively, on the other hand, students were exposed to a 
series of illuminating propositions as to what the Bible actually is. 
First, the Bible was likened unto a small library of sixty-six books, 
divided into the Old Testament and New Testament. In these, it was 
noted, one finds both prose and poetry. These forms were further 
broken down into the several literary types which they represent— 
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myths, epics, fables, parables, legends, tales, epistles, history, biog- 
raphy, prophecy, apocalypse, lyric, and didactic romance. 

Next, the Bible was presented as a source book of religious 
experience, an authentic account of the manner in which a particular 
people behaved under the influence of a God-centered life. Viewing 
the Bible in this light, students were able to glimpse the manner in 
which the Hebrew people developed from a crude, loosely-organized 
God concept (a biased God who loved only Israel) to a loftier con- 
viction, in which God demanded not sacrifice and burnt offering as 
a condition of loyalty to him, but a life of purity, justice, and love. 
They saw also how Israel grew into a consciousness that God’s law 
was written significantly, not on tables of stone, but rather on tables, 
as it were, of the human soul. Herein lies the authoritative insight of 
the Bible. 

A third proposition was that the Bible is a record of the aspira- 
tions of the human spirit under varied conditions of life. It became 
possible, therefore, to see personality in transition from the lower 
rungs of life to the upper reaches. In the latter, man achieved a level 
of integrity in which he dared to pronounce judgment upon himself 
whenever he realized that his desires were at odds with the will of 
God. Inasmuch as the Great Spirit was a father, rather than a dicta- 
tor, his children were made to understand that human destiny is tied 
up with human dignity. It is the desire of the Father, then, that in 
the place of economic exploitation and social evil his children should 
“let judgment run down as waters, and righteousness like a mighty 
stream.” Finally, students were able to view biblical man as a 
dreamer who, realizing that his own efforts were enhanced in propor- 
tion as he organized his life in the life of the Father, dared to dream 
dreams and search for “a city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.” 

The positive and negative approaches to an understanding of 
the nature of the Bible provided a challenge for the student. In these 
presentations it was possible to see intimations of the spiritual reach 
of the human soul. Thus, it could be argued that if the divine-human 
encounter issued into new aspirations among men and gave them a 
new quality of life, then biblical content surely commends itself to 
man in every generation. 


THE BIBLE AS LIVING LITERATURE 
In keeping with the aforementioned breakdown of literary types, 
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the course proceeded to deal with a selected group of these items in 
some detail. The aim here was to provide students with a tool of dis- 
criminating judgment in the handling of biblical content. Thus, they 
were introduced to the generally accepted idea that the Bible is un- 
questionably among the great literature of the world. For, indeed, it 
belongs to the literature of the world in that it is specifically focused 
upon the deepest issues of life. Like all great world literature, it ad- 
mirably satisfies the requirement of the spiritual continuity of the 
human soul in its quest for supreme values.? As world literature, too, 
it sets forth basic norms for living* which, when realized, bind man 
to man in the co-operative attainment of the good life. The process 
of demonstration may be adequately grasped from the following ex- 
amples. 


The Book of Jonah was chosen as a typical representative of bib- 
lical fiction. Unlike the fictitious representations in Ruth and Esther, 
however, this book is a tale in which the spotlight falls on a single 
‘performer who is, at the same time, vividly aware of the presence of 
God. 


Proper evaluation was given to the term “‘fiction.”” Students were 
cautioned that the expression was not a mere false portrayal of life, 
having nothing to do with truth and reality. The focal point of inter- 
est, however, was shown to be centered, not on the actual situations 
experienced by a person called Jonah—the call to go to Nineveh, the 
attempt to escape from God, the storm at sea, the engulfment by a 
big fish—but, rather, in what actually happened inside the author him- 
self. It is the depth of his insight into the nature of the life of God, 
the spiritual truths come to fruition in his own conscience, which 
challenges the souls of men. Here the author feels himself to be pos- 
sessed by God dramatically to portray what he is convinced is God’s 
discontent at Israel’s unlovely attitude toward the stranger. 

The essence of the book was further distilled in the following in- 
sights: (1) the commands of God the Eternal are inevitable, and he 
who truly experiences God cannot escape his directives; (2) God the 
Eternal always chooses mere man as a missionary to communicate the 
creativity of his love, mercy, judgment, forgiveness, and compassion 
for all the sons of men; (3) true knowledge of God sends man across 


2John Drankwater, Outline of Literature (New York, 1923), pp. 4f. 
3R. G. Moulton, World Literature (New York, 1911), p. 8. 
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artificial barriers in a spirit of true compassion; (4) God the Eternal 
holds the righteous responsible for the life of the unrighteous. 

A truly climactic representation of the real character of this di- 
dactic romance (which is the Book of Jonah) is concentrated in God’s 
incisive reprimand to the fugitive prophet: 

Thou hast had great pity on the gourd, for the which thou hast not 
labored, neither madest it to grow; which came up in a night, and 
perished in a night. And should not I spare Nineveh, that great city, 
wherein are more than sixscore thousand persons that cannot discern 
between their right hand and their left hand; and also much cattle. 

Against these words is silhouetted a great prophetic truth: God’s love 
and care cannot be fenced in by the deeds of men. 

The second type of literature studied in some detail was the myth, 
which dramatizes the rdle performed by supernatural beings in in- 
fluencing natural phenomena. This genre proposes an explanation for 
such mysteries as the creation of the world, the problem of evil, and 
the diversity of languages. In going beyond what has been previously 
noted of mythical presentation,* we might properly consider certain 
additional details pointed up for students in elaboration of this con- 
cept—i.e., the mystery of creation. Students were therefore led to see 
that though the myth of creation contains profound insight into the 
nature of reality, it does not propose to be science for our day. In it 
man is seen doing that which he must always do: interpret reality in 
light of the most adequate tools available to him. 

In response to the general idea that world creation is mytho- 
logically conceived, students frequently replied, “If things didn’t hap- 
pen as the Bible says, then the Bible isn’t true.” To this it was possible 
to show that literalism is not the criterion of the truth in mythology; 
that the biblical myth-makers put into writing that for which the hu- 
man spirit craved—an understanding about the nature of their world. 
In weaving the story of the beginning, it was observed, the writers 
show a genius in the use of figures, images, and in the handling of 
minute details. The truth in the myth, ran the argument, is seen in 
the realization that things are not related to one another in a disjointed 
manner; they are organically related because the Great Spirit breathes 
upon them. In this same connection students were exposed to the cre- 
ation narratives of Babylonia and Phoenicia in order that they might 
understand that not only the Hebrews, but all pre-literate people had 
to grope with the problem of human beginnings. 


4See above, pp. 4, 5. 
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The final type of literature used to illustrate the procedure was 
the poetic love lyric. In poetry, as in fiction, the writer, under the 
influence of an inspired moment,’ is free to give expression to an 
original insight in an imaginary setting. This has been done in the 
Song of Songs. 

Lyric poetry is expressive of the inner feelings of the human soul 
rather than in relation to outward incidents or events. Accordingly it 
became clear to the students that they could apply love as the main 
content and quality of supreme feeling of man for woman and woman 
for man and the result would be poetic love lyric, provided the re- 
quirements of poetry were met. In our particular context the Song of 
Songs, a wedding idyll, designed for nuptial festivities, was selected 
for analysis. As a lyric in life, this little book was declared to be run- 
ning over with conscious manifestations of deep human feelings, “the 
maiden’s eloquent description of love as the most irresistible, most 
precious, and strongest of all things (8:6f.)—one of the classics in 
the erotic poetry of mankind.”® The student was helped to see that 
the author chose wisely his characters to demonstrate the feeling that 
he wished to portray. By reason of a consistent literalism, however, 
students were prone to identify the author of this book with the fabled 
king of the Hebrews, Solomon the Great. This made it necessary for 
the teacher to redirect the thinking by emphasizing the fact that he is 
in fact not the author.’ At best, he is merely a character chosen for the 
purpose of dramatizing the idea of love as the supreme feeling between 
man and woman. They were thus brought to see that in the Song of 
Songs the author made free use of the imagination in capturing the 
truth that 

Many waters cannot quench love 
Neither can floods drown it; 


If a man would give all the substance of his house for love 
He would utterly be contemned.® 


But there was another problem to be dealt with in this book. It 
was met in the reading of the fine print at the head of chapters which 
caused the student to think that the book was concerned with such 
matters as (a) “Christ and his Church,” (b) how “The Church pro- 


5Harold F. Watts, Modern Reader's Guide to the Bible (New York, 1949), p. 81; 
Robert Pfeiffer, Introduction To The Old Testament (New York, 1941), p. 351. 
6Pfeiffer, op.cit., p. 709. 

7Pfeiffer suggests the possibility that many authors contributed to this didactic love 


lyric. 
8The Bible Designed to be Read as Living Literature, ed. Southerland Bates. 
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fesseth her faith in Christ,” and (c) how “Christ showeth the graces 
of the Church.” Here it was pointed out that such listings have no 
organic relation to the actual content of the chapters; and that they 
owe their existence to attempts by early Christians to spiritualize a 
book that was of doubtful spiritual value within itself. 


The preceding paragraphs, then, are suggestive of the nature of 
the problems that were met in dealing with types of literature found 
in the Bible. It should be noted, however, that all examples were taken 
from the Old Testament. In each instance the problem of literalism 
could be neatly solved by placing the several incidents in proper 
literary perspective. But such was not the case with problems en- 
countered in dealing with the New Testament. Here one can readily 
anticipate the problems: the Virgin Birth, Walking on Water, Feeding 
the Five Thousand, and the Resurrection of a Crucified Body. What 
the student wanted to know about these recorded incidents was “Did 
they really happen as the Bible says?” 

It was evident here that the difficulty felt could not be resolved 
in terms of formal literary characterizations. Here were teachings 
which, for all their strangeness, had been early and impressively in- 
culcated as inevitable articles of Christian faith. The phenomenon of 
the Virgin Birth presented a characteristic problem. There was, for 
example, the experience of a young lady, who, upon observing the 
trend of a discussion on the Virgin Birth, interrupted the class pro- 
cedure in order to make clear her position on this matter. Said she, 
“J was taught in parochial school that the Virgin Birth is something 
that is not to be questioned, despite the fact that there may be no 
objective scientific evidence for it. Now, before I go any further with 
this class, I want to know where Protestants stand on the Virgin 
Birth.” It is, of course, obvious that little more could be done, in 
resolving this difficulty, than to suggest that some Protestants look 
upon this episode as a basic essential of the Christian faith; others 
choose, rather, to concentrate upon what Jesus did and taught about 
the good life. 

There was a young man, on the other hand, who expressed his 
appreciation for the insights derived from the study of the Old Testa- 
ment. “But,” said he, “when we come to the New Testament, there is 
one thing I want to get straight: the Virgin Birth. How does it stand 
up against science?” The teacher explained that it would be a vain 
gesture to search for scientific evidence to support the phenomenon 
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of the Virgin Birth; that man’s mental framework relative to the 
Virgin Birth is similar to that in the myth of creation. It is part of the 
common problem of mythological thinking in which man has always 
sought to give the best possible and most meaningful explanation for 
the mystery of the God-man encounter. 

As a result of this perspective, then, on the general problems that 
arise in the use of the Bible with college students, one is made aware 
of the fact that growing youth has too often been religiously oriented 
in such a way as not to encourage the maximum of critical thought. 
In fact, problems in general demanded that much time be given to 
re-education in religion—a painful process at best. Such experiences 
made it difficult to sponsor creative religious orientation, because stu- 
dents were frequently found fighting to save their faith. Students 
tended, also, to become sophisticated, seeming to assume that real 
intellectual maturity consists in setting religion aside because it has 
nothing to do with rigorous intellectual inquiry. 

Thus, two possible results follow from passive or uncritical ap- 
proaches to the study of the Bible. In the first place, because the in- 
dividual finds it too painful to endure the experience of unlearning 
much of his previous religious training, he seeks to hold what he has. 
Such a religious orientation may best be described as a type of nursery 
school religion, in which individuals never move on to the more mature 
levels of religious life and thought. In the second place, individuals 
may live through the process of unlearning and then look back upon 
their previous religious training as so much time wasted. Here religion 
becomes an outmoded affair—something that strong minds leave in 
the nursery! 

It would therefore appear that the college teacher of religion 
stands in a unique position to help students toward a positive grasp of 
a religious world view. If he is to achieve in this task he must glorify 
the assumption that it is the truth that makes men free. This will be- 
come clear, provided the teacher is highly creative at allaying preju- 
dices and informing misconceptions in the all-important task of mak- 
ing real the Bible for his students. 











The Religious History of 
Classical Antiquity 


By Morton SMITH 


The Crisis 


I 
ia has often been pointed out that the characteristic of classical 
antiquity, that which distinguished it from the more ancient civili- 
zations of Egypt and Mesopotamia, was the development of abstract 
thought without its control and application by the experimental and 
social sciences. These latter are characteristic of the modern world, 
though they are not entirely absent from classical antiquity, just as 
abstraction was by no means wholly unknown in the pre-classical 
world. 


This view accords with the fact that the main outlines of the 
religious history of classical antiquity are those of men’s reaction to 
the development of philosophy. Religious men reacted at first with 
indifference, then with contemptuous amusement, then with fear and 
persecution, but thereafter generally with acceptance and consequent 
attempts either to-reinterpret the old religion so as to make it accord 
with the results of abstract thought, or to find or construct a new 
religion more satisfactory to the philosophic spirit. Irreligious men 
reacted often by neglect of religious observances and ridicule of re- 
ligious legends, but sometimes by the continuance of them out of 
conservatism and conscious, deliberate superstition. Finally, philo- 
sophic reflection on society (as well as practical political experience) 
produced that utilitarian piety which made such unscrupulous poli- 
ticians as Augustus and Constantine famous for their establishment 
of religion. 

All these phenomena, in spite of their apparent diversity, were 
often the various forms of a single process, a slow, unsystematic, but 
continuous, working out of the possible consequences of the conflict 
between the conclusions implicit in Greek philosophy and the premises 
of that theology implicit in the religious practices common to pre- 
classical civilization. 

This conflict is difficult to discuss, because it is concealed by 
the variety of the philosophic systems, many of which were attempts 
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to solve or escape it. But behind the variety of systems there is a 
common structure of prejudices typical of the whole movement: the 
hostility to change (even the flux of Heraclitus is constant!), the 
contrast of change with being, the description of perfection as un- 
changing, the notion of the good life as free of disturbance and the 
requirement of security as an element of happiness—all these are 
symptoms (of which some may be absent from particular cases) of 
a mental attitude which most diverse representatives of the philo- 
sophic movement had in common. It will be necessary, therefore, to 
talk of “philosophy” or “the philosophers” and to neglect the ex- 
ceptions which could be found to almost every statement, for while 
some of the schools played important parts in the history of classical 
religion, the thing which mattered most was the impression made on 
the popular mind by the movement as a whole. 

It is a mistake to think of ancient philosophy as the concern of 
a few intellectuals, without influence on the common man. In the first 
place, certain teachers—Socrates, some of the stoics and the cynics— 
reached a large audience. In the second place, philosophy was not 
then fenced away from popular understanding by technical terms, 
nor did it, for the most part, require so much specialized knowledge 
as is now prerequisite for the understanding of advanced speculation 
in any field. In the third place, and most important, the average man 
has a pretty sound sense for the general drift of an argument. His 
very neglect of subtleties often enables him to realize the goal towards 
which a line of reasoning must move, before the professional philoso- 
pher can distinguish the wood from the trees. 

Plato’s confrontation of Socrates and Meletus is a case in point. 
According to Plato, Meletus accused Socrates of corrupting the youth, 
of atheism and of introducing alien daimonia. Plato makes Socrates 
refute the two latter charges by arguing that, since demons are thought 
to be gods or the offspring of gods, one who believes in their existence 
cannot be an atheist. Thus, by seizing on a verbal fault, he glosses 
over the real point of Meletus’ accusation. The real point of the 
accusation is, in modern terms, that Socrates’ teaching encourages 
moral and social disorder by discrediting the gods as sanctions of 
morality and by introducing a new sanction, the individual conscience. 
This charge goes to the heart of the conflict between philosophy and 
religion. 

That heart is, in philosophic terms, the problem of change, for 
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only a god somehow involved in the changes of the world can be an 
effective sanction of morality. But the problem of change, though 
occasionally glimpsed by earlier thinkers, could not be clearly seen 
and acutely felt until the development of abstract thought. 


It has often been shown how that development led Greek philoso- 
phy to attempt a systematic account of the universe in terms later 
understood as physical. No doubt for the earliest philosophers the 
substances to which they referred were in some sense divinities, and 
it later became customary to identify some of them with some of the 
Olympian gods, a custom which cannot have been wholly baseless. 
But the crucial point was that to which Meletus’ accusation pointed. 
These elements were not divinities to which anybody sacrificed or 
prayed, still less were they persons who could answer prayer and from 
whom special acts of reward or punishment could be expected; there- 
fore they could not be made to back up the common social code of 
behaviour. And if this was true of the elements of the physicists, it was 
truer of the deity discovered when the methods of abstract argument 
were applied to moral questions. Perfection, for the Greek thinkers, 
was an idée fixe in more senses than one, and Plato’s ultimate deity, 
the Cause of the Idea of the Good, being absolutely changeless, was 
practically useless as a sanction for everyday morality in the life of 
the average man. For practical purposes, to teach this philosophy was 
to teach atheism. 


For practical purposes, indeed, the chief contribution of Greek 
philosophy to the history of religion was to make atheism conceivable. 
While the elements of the physicists could be identified with the 
deities, they need not be; they could also be conceived as merely 
material. For the first time in history it became possible to conceive 
of the world as a vast conglomeration of indifferent matter in aimless 
motion, a collection of objects like rocks and water completely un- 
concerned about human existence. The man in the street found such 
a notion abominable. But because it had been made conceivable he 
now needed as never before the sort of god who could enforce human 
moral requirements and thus guarantee human importance. From now 
on occidental religious utterances have a new overtone; whether they 
are deliberately apologetic or deliberately oblivious to the need of 
apology, they are marked by a suggestion of strain, an awareness of 
the alternative, a more urgent need for a god who cares. The Cause 
of the Idea of the Good was utterly inadequate to satisfy this need. 
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Of course, Plato, as a conservative, provided for the worship of 
the old gods (properly castigated) and for at least a thousand years 
his followers would go on carefully providing in their layer-cake 
cosmos for changeable beings of supernatural power, suitable for 
identification with the Homeric gods and for worship of the practical, 
intercessory sort—worship which became harder and harder to dis- 
tinguish from magic as the admittedly inferior nature of the deities 
to whom it was directed gave more and more encouragement to the 
thought of coercing them. Few men were content to worship inferior 
beings and, especially to outsiders, the structural implications of the 
system were clearer than these apologetic excrescences. If Platonism 
is a reasonable development of the thought of Socrates, Meletus either 
had sensed more clearly than Plato the conclusion towards which 
Socrates was moving, or, when he accused Socrates of being, for 
practical purposes, an atheist, he spoke truer than he knew. (So, per- 
haps, he did also when he accused him of introducing in moral ques- 
tions an authority alien to the laws of the city. But here the justice 
of his charge is easier to recognize and less to the point of this study.) 


The point is that Greek philosophy developed a concept of divine 
unity and perfection which could not be reconciled with the religious 
need for relations with a personal god. From this irreconcilability 
result the characteristic weaknesses of the Greek philosophical tradi- 
tion as a substitute for religion. 

First, the philosophers never really succeeded in bridging the gap 
between their true god and the objects and methods of pagan popular 
devotion. The people worshiped personal gods who could be pleased 
or angered, satisfied by sacrifices, gratified by praise, and persuaded 
by prayers. Such gods could never be more than guests in the cosmic 
city of the philosophers. 

Even less could the philosophers bridge the gap between their 
theories and the common pagan mythology. It was their bad luck that 
the text of Homer had been largely fixed before their teachings gained 
general acceptance. The improper stories about the gods were there, 
every schoolboy knew them, and no matter how often they might be 
explained as allegories, critics had only to appeal to their obvious 
meaning to get the support of common sense. 

Finally, the most serious weakness of the philosophic theology 
was that it never produced a code of behaviour or a form of worship 
which was backed by divine authority or commanded general assent. 
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Philosophers might agree as to the perfection of the deity, but as to 
what this implied for the details of human conduct, or even for the 
general concept of the good life, each school differed from the other, 
no opinion had more authority than the human thinker on whom it 
was fathered, and men whose beliefs led them to any extraordinary 
observances were looked upon by the public at large as specially holy, 
or slightly eccentric, or both. There might be admiration, there might 
be contempt, but there was never any thought of general imitation, 
still less of general obligation to imitate. 

Since, therefore, philosophy was able to discredit popular religion, 
but not to replace it, the religious history of classical antiquity is the 
history of one long moral crisis, in which men seek first to maintain 
popular religion against the impact of philosophy, then to substitute 
philosophy for religion, then to revive the old religious forms in a cult 
of social stability, or to find, as private individuals, new cults which 
will satisfy both their religious needs and the requirements of phi- 
losophy. 


II. The Solution 


The outcome of this crisis was, of course, the gradual conversion 
of the ancient world to Christianity—essentially a triumph of private 
religious and philosophic needs over the cult of social stability, though 
the last stage, as in so many triumphs, was a compromise in which 
the conquered set the terms for the conqueror. 

If the history of religion in the Greco-Roman world was that 
hereabove described, then the most important factors in the triumph 
of Christianity were the two following. 

On the one hand, Christianity was a real religion, prepared to 
satisfy men’s religious needs at those points where the philosophic 
substitutes for religion failed. Its god was the supreme god, yet he 
was personal, could answer prayer, be moved by worship, intervene 
in history, and so on. Moreover, his will was definitely known, by a 
revelation which possessed divine authority. He was not, like the god 
of the philosophers, a being who had no particular consequences for 
the everyday behaviour of the average man. On the contrary, he re- 
quired of all men a specific way of life, the observance of specific 
moral requirements, and the practice of specific acts of worship. 

On the other hand, Christianity accorded to a remarkable extent 
with the conclusions of philosophy and was comparatively free of 
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those aspects of pagan religion which the philosophers had most 
sharply criticized. It was not embarrassed by a plurality of gods, 
nor by the use of images, nor by animal sacrifice, and its sacred 
literature, if not wholly unobjectionable, at least required less violent 
exegesis than did that of the Greeks. 


In both these respects Christianity was the heir of Judaism 
(which had been prevented by its stricter legal requirements, notably 
circumcision, from attaining comparable popularity). The accord be- 
tween the teachings of the Old Testament and those of the philoso- 
phers is amazing, especially because of the apparent independence of 
the two traditions during their formative periods. Admittedly, the 
possibility of some exchange of ideas cannot be wholly ruled out. 
Greek trade with the Phoenician coast began very early. But such 
mercantile connections at best establish only the possibility of mutual 
knowledge. That such knowledge, if any, was not influential, is argued 
not only by the absence of any obvious borrowing, or even any strik- 
ing similarities of terminology, but also by the fact that Greek philo- 
sophical thought and the Hebrew prophetic tradition spring from 
different concerns and each develops through a coherent sequence of 
stages. It is difficult to believe that any important foreign element 
could have entered either sequence undetected. 


The absence of any considerable exchange of ideas between the 
traditions and the difference of their basic concerns makes their re- 
semblance all the more astonishing. We may mention only a few of 
the major points. The prophets concluded that there was only one God 
and that he was unlike any creature; the philosophers concluded that 
the deity was one and unique. For the prophets the will of God was 
manifested in the creation of the world and the giving of the Law, 
and the worship he most desired was obedience. For the philosophers 
the nature of the divine was manifested in the formation of the world 
and the maintenance of its order—which included moral order—and 
true worship was to conform oneself to this order. Most of the phi- 
losophers, like most of the prophets, did not wholly condemn animal 
sacrifice, but insisted that its performance by ungodly men was a mere 
mockery. If the philosophers—although some of them sneered at 
idols—were not so violently opposed to idolatry as the prophets (no 
doubt because idols were an established feature of Greek worship, 
whereas they had never been really at home in Israel), and if the 
prophets were less thorough than the philosophers in their opposition 
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to psychological anthropomorphism, yet both insisted that God was 
not as man. 

Granted that there was no substantial influence from either side 
on the other, how are such similarities to be explained? Was it a 
mere historical accident that, from the common theology of the ancient 
Near East, there should develop, at about the same time, two peculiar 
theological traditions which not only made much the same criticisms 
of the common theology, but also shared important positive character- 
istics elsewhere uncommon or unknown? Or should we adopt the 
theory of Justin Martyr, that the Logos which spoke through the 
prophets also spoke through the philosophers—in modern terms, that 
these similarities appear because the prophets and the philosophers 
had rationality in common and exercised it on a common world, re- 
sponded similarly to similar stimuli? 


On the whole, the theory of historical accident has most to 
recommend it, though it must be held with certain modifications. The 
criticisms of earlier religious practices, notably of idolatry and animal 
sacrifice, may be partially the result of independent intelligent re- 
flection on similar phenomena. Beyond this, it may be said that the 
thought of the prophets, like that of the philosophers, shows the in- 
creasing concern for abstraction which is the hallmark of classical 
antiquity as a whole. But the theology of the philosophers sprang 
from a desire for truth; therefore the abstractions which come to the 
fore in their writings are those of physics and psychology which are 
basic to every field of thought and compel a reorganization of the 
whole of knowledge, including, incidentally, theology. On the other 
hand, the theology of the prophets sprang from a demand for justice 
and judgment (judgment, note, in the abstract sense, meaning due 
legal procedure, as opposed to the concrete sense in which it means a 
particular decision or rule), and therefore their thought was essen- 
tially, but also exclusively, theological. It produced no such necessary 
reorganization of the rest of knowledge as did Greek philosophy. 

Their demand for justice and judgment expressed itself in the 
conviction that these—not sacrifices nor libations—were what the God 
of Israel wanted. These were his will, and what he wanted was, yet more 
abstractly speaking, obedience. The psychological limit toward which 
this demand for obedience naturally moved was the demand for de- 
votion, exclusive devotion, willing devotion, in the end, love. But 
obedience, in the form of justice and judgment, was the starting point, 
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the minimum requirement, and if it was not satisfied he would punish 
the offenders. Among his punishments, one he often chose, was sub- 
jection to foreign powers, which were viewed as the instruments of 
his will. As the political structure of the surrounding world became 
more extensive, this theory of divine demand and punishment had to 
be extended to nations further and further from Israel, and those na- 
tions, too, had to be the instruments and subjects of the God of Israel. 
Thus the notion of that God was gradually forced, by moral necessity, 
along the path toward monotheism. 

The fully developed theology of the prophets, therefore, is that 
picture of the world required to back up their ethical and social 
demands. This is not to suggest that the backing up was a conscious 
process. There is no questioning the reality, to the prophets, of the 
Word of the Lord. Certainly their understanding of life presented 
itself to them in this compelling form. But the motive power which 
lay behind this form and produced it, which made the Word of the 
Lord say what it said, seems to have been most often a burning sense 
of injustice and a determination that the wrongs of the poor should 
be righted. 


Thus the essentials of prophetic theology were precisely those 
attributes of God most seriously challenged by philosophy—emotional 
and temporal involvement in the world, concern for human behaviour 
and ability to interfere in history by special acts to reward or punish, 
whereas the god of the philosophers could act at most only as a con- 
stant, universally and indifferently operative cause: the wicked man 
in the philosophers’ world punishes himself by engaging in a useless 
struggle against the order of nature—including his own nature; the 
wicked man in the prophets’ world is punished by a special act of God. 

Further, it is to be noticed that the prophets never face the 
philosophic question, “What do you mean by justice and judgment?” 
When definitions appear to be given they are mere hortatory devices, 
lists of particular virtues to which the concepts refer. The presump- 
tion is, therefore, that the prophets accepted substantially the con- 
cepts current in their environment. It is true that the prophets were 
often in conflict with the rulers of the state, and their criticisms of 
religious and economic practices show that they must also have criti- 
cized at least administrative rulings; yet they seem, on the whole, to 
have identified the basic law of the land—perhaps a better expression 
would be, the common legal ideals of the people—with the will of God. 
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This was possible in a small, relatively isolated country, with a fairly 
uniform cultural tradition. For the philosophers, spread at first over 
a variety of city states with wide commercial contacts, later over the 
whole Greco-Roman world, no such identification was possible. 


Finally, one more historical accident and special piece of good 
fortune befell the prophets: their warnings went unheeded and the 
Kingdoms of Israel and Judah were destroyed. This not only demon- 
strated the truth of what they had said—a demonstration which 
probably did more than anything else to convince the average man— 
but it also uprooted their old national tradition. The period of the 
exile must have been one of profound soul-searching and revaluation, 
one in which old materials were abandoned or recast and new material 
developed to meet the needs of the new times. The old national law 
and the old tribal legends went into the melting pot, and there came 
out the divine law and the national history which are documents of the 
prophetic tradition. To this tradition they bear witness both by what 
they say (for they often coincide with the prophets) and by what 
they do not say (for they have been almost thoroughly purged of 
material contradictory to prophetic teaching). It must be noted that 
the bulk of the Old Testament is a document of the sixth century. 
To that century probably belong almost all of Jeremiah, all Ezekiel, 
all but about a dozen chapters of Isaiah, much of the Book of the 
Twelve, about half of Exodus, all Leviticus, more than half of Num- 
bers, about a third of Deuteronomy, a good third of Joshua, most of 
Kings, the editorial framework and large insertions in Genesis, Judges 
and Samuel, and many of the Psalms. When it is realized that the 
rest of Deuteronomy and Jeremiah is almost entirely of the late sev- 
enth century, and that all the books unmentioned above (with the 
possible exception of parts of Proverbs) are of the Persian period or 
later, the accordance of Old Testament tradition with prophetic teach- 
ing appears to be an eventus ex vaticinio. 


Most important of all, the national practices of worship, too, 
were uprooted by the exile. It is significant that while the prophets 
before the exile are always denouncing the worship of gods other than 
the Lord, the writers after the exile have almost nothing to say about 
it and it never again becomes a major problem in Judaism. Why? 
Most likely because the Babylonian invasion destroyed the local 
shrines and their local, traditional practices, which the prophets had 
been able occasionally to put down, but never to keep down. Not only 
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were the old ways of worship purged, but a new way—that of the 
synagogue—had to be developed. The synagogue gave Judaism the ad- 
vantage, as against the philosophic tradition, of possessing a regular, 
recognized service and institution of worship worthy of the one God, 
who has no need of animal sacrifice, but is truly worshiped by study, 
praised by adoration, and entreated by submission to his will. 


If this account of the development of prophetic religion is correct, 
the accord between Judaism and the theology of the Greek philosophers 
was largely accidental. At most, the demand for justice and the desire 
for truth alike demonstrate the increasing importance of abstraction 
and alike require men to postulate a unity in nature. But the unity to 
which the Greek philosophers were led by their search for truth was 
not the same as that to which the prophets were led by their demand 
for justice. Indeed, the two were contradictory. The further similar- 
ities of the philosophic and Jewish traditions concealed within them- 
selves this incongruity, and were therefore superficial. Many of those 
which played large parts in popular discussion were merely common- 
sense criticisms of common superstitious practices. Nevertheless, trans- 
planted to Christianity, they helped to make it the religion which finally 
prevailed as the solution to the moral crises of antiquity. 


True, it was a solution which solved nothing. The difficulty of 
reconciling the Greek concept of divine perfection with the Hebrew 
requirement of a god actively concerned in cosmic and human change 
became the center of the Trinitarian controversy, then of the Christo- 
logical controversy, then of the disputes of mediaeval theology. The 
Trinitarian controversy ended in the conclusion that the reconciliation 
of plurality and unity in God is a mystery beyond human compre- 
hension. The Christological controversy ended in the conclusion that 
the union of divine and human natures in Jesus is a mystery beyond 
human comprehension. The disputes of mediaeval theology never did 
reach a conclusion, and at last nobody was enough interested to con- 
tinue the argument. For, while the problem remained divinely constant, 
cosmic and human change continued. Greek civilization disappeared 
and, with the natural progress of human ignorance, general awareness 
of the problems raised by the philosophers was lost. Philosophy be- 
came the special branch of scholarship (largely historical) which it 
remains to this day, and the moral crisis which it had precipitated 
was eventually forgotten, not resolved. 











William Law As an Ethical 
Religionist 


ILLIAM LAW, without doubt, deserves a nobler monument than 

either literary or ecclesiastical history has erected to him. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s reaction to his first acquaintance with Law’s best- 
known work might well become a popular response to the writings of 
Law were they better known today: “When at Oxford, I took up 
Law’s Serious Call to a Holy Life, expecting to find it a dull book (as 
such books generally are), and perhaps laugh at it. But I found Law’s 
quite an overmatch for me; and this was the first occasion of my 
thinking in earnest of religion, after I became capable of rational 
inquiry.””* 

As a writer of treatises of ethical religion this divine is best 
known. His Christian Perfection and Serious Call exert a steady radi- 
ance, shedding light on many departments of present-day life. The 
relevance of their message for our own time justifies their careful 
examination. This paper, therefore, proposes to present a somewhat 
detailed treatment of these moral treatises as they speak to us across 
two centuries. 

A controversialist emerging from obscurity, William Law first 
attracted public notice as a writer by entering the lists against Bishop 
Hoadly in the Bangorian Controversy. Dispute as the major end of 
his work aside, Law rises above petty squabbles, which were, at least 
from the modern point of view, as dry as dust and concerns himself 
with practical morality. 

Perhaps the provocative titles of the two treatises, A Practical 
Treatise upon Christian Perfection and A Serious Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life adapted to the State and Condition of all Orders of Chris- 
tians, suggest something about the spiritual state of the eighteenth 
century, or at least what the writer thought it to be. In one sense, 
however, it might be said that the author could have lived during any 
age and have found such a marked cleavage between what men pro- 
fessed and what they practiced that he would have felt impelled to 


1Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. Birbeck Hill (Oxford, 1934), I, 68. 
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issue a summons to greater piety. William Law would certainly have 
been an unusual figure during any period; he was, however, par- 
ticularly conspicuous during eighteenth-century England. This view 
is advanced by Canon Overton, who, in referring to Law’s life, ob- 
serves: “It would have been a remarkable life at any time; it was 
doubly remarkable in the middle of the eighteenth century, for it was 
the life of a saint—and saintship was rare at that period.”? Mark 
Pattison, pronouncing a harsh verdict on that part of the eighteenth 
century to which Law belongs, declares that it was a time notable 
for its “decay of religion,” “licentiousness of morals,” “public cor- 
ruption,” and “profaneness of language,” and, further, “that it was 
an age destitute of depth or earnestness.’* Perhaps Mark Pattison’s 
view is somewhat extreme; yet we are equally reluctant to accept the 
contrary conclusion of W. K. Lowther Clarke on the Church of Eng- 
land during the eighteenth century: 
We get an impression of a militant Church fighting for its life 
against unbelief and coarse and dissolute manners. . . .4 

Although refusing to agree that the Church of England was at all 
complacent, Mr. Clarke does admit, however, that “churchgoing on 
Sunday was represented primarily as a duty,” and that “there was 
no thought of making services attractive.”’ Also Dr. Norman Sykes 
notes the neglect of the observance of daily prayer as an index to 
the decline of piety.* The works of Law reflect his acceptance of 
the conventional verdict on the religious life of the eighteenth cen- 
tury as being notably lacking in devotion and fervor. The English 
church, by virtue of its very nature and history of development, 
espoused moderation and tolerated, in some periods at least, world- 
liness and lukewarmness. High churchmen, in the main, seemed to 
take their religion more seriously. It is quite understandable, there- 
fore, why the complacency of the great body of churchmen aroused 
the concern of William Law. 

In his Remarks upon the Fable of the Bees, an earlier polemi- 
cal work, Law manifested an interest in ethical Christianity. When 
he turned from disputes to practical morality, it was just as though 

24 Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life by William Law, ed. J. H. Overton (Lon- 
don, 1898, p. xvi. 

3“Tendencies of Religious Thought in England, 1688-1750,” Essays (Oxford, 1889), 
sBightoenth Century Piety (London, 1944), p. 28. 

5Ibid., p. 4. 


6Church and State in England in the XVIIIth Century (Cambridge, England, 1934), 
p. 247. 
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he had been convinced that Christianity was not so much something 
to be argued and proved as it was a way of life to be professed and 
lived. Mr. Hobhouse believes that Law underwent a conversion of 
a sort which occasioned the shift in emphasis from the controversial 
to the ethical: 

Law underwent something of the nature of a conversion, 
which impressed upon him the tremendous fact that the religion of 
Christ has primarily to do, not with rites and ceremonies, but with the 
way we fulfil “the common duties of our ordinary life, which are com- 
mended upon every page of the Gospel.” As to exactly how this con- 
version took place, we know nothing. . . . An acquaintance once told 
Byrom that Mr. Law, after leading a comparatively gay life, “had 
made his great change in the year 1720.” There we must leave the 
matter.’ 

A chorus of testimony acclaiming the worth of Christian Perfection 
and A Serious Call attests the concrete practicality of these works. 
The author knew what he should have to combat in winning professing 
Christians to sincere holiness. In A Practical Treatise upon Christian 
Perfection he makes an admirable statement of what the purpose of 
the Christian religion should be in actual practice: 

This is the one sole End of Christianity, to lead us from all 
Thoughts of Rest and Repose here, to separate us from the World and 
worldly Tempers, to deliver us from the Folly of our Passions, the 
Slavery of our own Natures, the Power of evil Spirits, and unite us to 
God, the true Fountain of all real Good. This is the mighty Change 
which Christianity aims at, to put us into a new State, reform our whole 
Natures, purify our souls, and make them the Inhabitants of heavenly 
and immortal Bodies.* 

Christian Perfection, stressing the ideals of Christian conduct, repre- 
sents without a doubt a sort of reaction to the theological disputes in 
which Law had engaged and is in accord with the eighteenth-century 
emphasis upon conduct. Such an emphasis, however, was, in the main, 
a kind of neo-stoicism and did not have much religious feeling about 
it. Running through the works of Dr. Samuel Johnson, for example, is 
a broad insistence upon morality. Dr. Johnson urges that the ethical 
knowledge of right and wrong, together with the history of such knowl- 
edge, take precedence over everything else. Again and again the issues 
of the Rambler show him intent upon inculcating morality. Thus in 
Rambler Number 8 Johnson advises that human thoughts, in the in- 
terest of the moral discipline of the mind, be brought under regulation. 


TWilliam Law and Eighteenth Century Quakerism (London, 1927), p. 260. 
8(5th ed., London, 1759), pp. 16f. 
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For, he says, to vitiate the thoughts is “to poison the fountains of 
morality.” Rambler Number 24 enjoins careful attention to the duties 
of man’s everyday life, the common tasks. High praise is accorded 
Socrates for diverting interest from natural philosophy to moral in- 
quiries enhancing “the various modes of virtue and the relations of 
life.” Although Numbers 31 and 32 of the Rambler mention the vanity 
of stoicism, at the same time they advocate patience as a great virtue 
—a remedy which Heaven has put into our hands to enable us to bear 
calamities. Indeed, then, the emphasis which Law places upon Chris- 
tian conduct should not be seen entirely apart from the general end of 
ethical enlargement at which much of neo-classical literature aimed. 

A Practical Treatise upon Christian Perfection was such a moving 
book that it was the means by which John Wesley was first attracted 
to William Law. For ten years, writes John Brazier Green, the Practi- 
cal Treatise, exerting a strong influence upon Wesley, served as a 
mooring for his ever-questing spirit. Likewise, distinguished testi- 
mony abounds attesting to the tremendous power of A Serious Call to 
a Devout and Holy Life, actually the most influential treatise on 
practical morality since Pascal. Canon Overton, in writing about the 
appeal of A Serious Call, observes “that there is little doubt that the 
great Evangelical Revival, which, roughly speaking, may be dated 
from 1738, owed its first impetus to this book more than to any 
other.”?° 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE UPON CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 


The word “serious” does not occur anywhere in the title of A 
Practical Treatise; yet this work is perhaps more serious than A Seri- 
ous Call. Much of A Practical Treatise is indeed sombre, as six of the 
fourteen chapters recommend world-renunciation and self-denial as 
aids to perfection, if not actually as the principal means of achieving 
complete devotion to God. Incidentally, the Romish practice of de- 
votees’ retiring to religious houses must have been distinctly distaste- 
ful to Law, for he indicates in the outset that his treatise “calls no one 
to a Cloyster, but to a right and full performance of those Duties, 
which are necessary for all Christians, and common to all States of 
Life.””™ 


The term “Christian Perfection” suggests a lofty standard. Dis- 
9John Wesley and William Law (London, 1945), p. 195. 


104 Serious Call, p. ix. 
114 Practical Treatise (5th ed., 1759), p. 2. 
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satisfied with halfheartedness in any endeavor, the author chose the 
title deliberately in order to hold up to those who desire to be sincere 
Christians the level of devotion and sanctity to which they must aspire 
if they would do their whole duty to God. Thus he asserts that all 
Christians are called to the same level of holiness. But there is some- 
thing absolute about the concept of Christian Perfection. The author 
anticipates the objections of those who from the very start are dis- 
couraged by the prospect of having to achieve an absolute standard 
of piety. To such persons Law replied that God, who takes into ac- 
count motives and circumstances, would very likely reward different 
degrees of piety. Only God himself, however, could possibly know 
what degrees of holiness would be acceptable to him because of dis- 
abling circumstances which human beings cannot readily control. To 
feel satisfied with conduct which falls short of perfection is to fall into 
grievous error and substitute our limited judgment for God’s as to 
what should satisfy him as our reasonable service. William Law re- 
minds us that God demands our complete loyalty and devotion to the 
ideal of perfection. The circumstances, however, under which sincere 
devotees fail to reach the desirable standard present a matter for 
God’s judgment and not our own. John Wesley, in time, came to re- 
gard the degree of holiness to which men were called as something 
altogether unrealistic and impossible of attainment. Overton reports 
that Wesley, in an interview with Law, took exception to the loftiness 
of the ideal as being entirely beyond man’s reach. Law countered with 
We shall do well to aim at the highest degree of perfection, if we 
may thereby at least, attain to mediocrity.!* 
In fact, his teaching of Christian Perfection rests on two great truths 
which he considers to be the basis of all the precepts and doctrines of 
the Gospel: the corruption of human nature and the rebirth of nature 
through man’s putting on Jesus Christ. The first chapter of the treatise 
dwells upon the contempt which Christians should have for the ma- 
terial things of life. The goals which seem to lead to human happiness 
are wholly deceptive and illusory, Law assures his readers; only that 
spiritual nurture which prepares man for the Day of Judgment will 
endure as a positive good: 
If thou rememberest that this Life is but a Vapour, that thou art 


in the Body, only to be holy, humble, and heavenly-minded, that thou 
standest upon the Brinks of Death, Resurrection, and Judgment, and 


— few, Nonjuror and Mystic: A Sketch of His Life and Opinions (London, 
» p. 80. 
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that these great Things will suddenly come upon thee, like a Thief in 

the Night, Thou wilt see a Vanity in all the Gifts of Fortune, greater 

than any Words can express.1° 

The author goes on to point out that Christianity is far more than 

polishing manners or insisting upon decency of conduct; rather, it is 
something of divine origin and implies “an entire change of life,” 
resulting from complete dedication and consecration of ourselves to 
God. Thus in becoming Christians we are in truth born again as new 
creatures with new dispositions and aspirations—the end of all being 
that we may become wholly absorbed in the services of God. Through 
baptism which, so the Church of England teaches, is a sign of regener- 
ation or rebirth, persons are made sons of God by the Holy Ghost."* 
The indwelling of the Holy Spirit is the means of man’s being able to 
renounce the world, deny himself, and reach toward God. Concerning 
conversion and regeneration very little is said in the theology of the 
Church of England as expressed in the Articles of Religion, the word 
“conversion” occurring only twice in the Book of Common Prayer. 
Since the Articles of Religion do not enlarge upon conversion and 
regeneration as steps in the process of salvation, we are not surprised 
to note an absence of much that is clear-cut and specific on either step 
in A Practical Treatise. 


In the theology of the Church of England conversion is thought 
of not so much as belonging to a particular moment, as it is thought to 
be a process which lasts throughout life. Thus the English church 
looks upon the dramatic conversions of St. Paul and St. Augustine as 
being exceptions in which the long process of conversion begins in a 
moment of crisis of which the individual is quite conscious. The church 
recognizes the fact that many, perhaps the majority of Christians, 
may not be able to determine exactly when their conversion started. 
There is, consequently, a danger in persons’ believing that knowledge 
of the actual beginning of conversion is so necessary that they per- 
suade themselves that they have had an experience through which they 
have not yet passed. Regeneration, on the other hand, is ‘a meta- 
physical change altering man’s nature.”’ This change of nature is, of 
course, the work of the Holy Ghost. Further, the English church 
teaches that salvation is the free gift of God to man and therefore 


134 Practical Treatise, p. 38. 
14Article XXVII of the Articles of Religion of the Church of England. 
15F, W. Worsley, The Theology of the Church of England (London, 1913), p. 239. 
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cannot be procured by good works. Article XII of the Articles of Re- 
ligion reads: 

Albeit that Good Works, which are the fruits of Faith, and follow 
after Justification, cannot put away our sins, and endure the severity of 
God’s Judgment; yet are they pleasing and acceptable to God in Christ, 
and do spring out necessarily of a true and lively Faith; insomuch that 
by them a lively Faith may be as evidently known as a tree discerned 
by the fruit. 

Article XV, teaching that Christ alone is without sin, reads in part 
in this wise: 

Christ in the truth of our nature was made like unto us in all 
things, sin only except, from which he was clearly void, both in his 
flesh, and in his spirit. . . . But all we the rest, although baptized, and 
born again in Christ, yet offend in many things; and if we say we have 
no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us. 

William Law, however, goes farther than the theology of the Church 
of England as expressed in the Articles of Religion and submits: 

This it is to be born of God, when we have a Temper and Mind 
so entirely devoted to Purity and Holiness, that it may be said of us 
in a just Sense, that we cannot Sin.'® 

Thus we see that as early as 1726—before Law’s introduction to the 
writings of Jacob Behmen—there is a mystical element in A Practical 
Treatise when the author, continuing his line of thought, declares: 

When Holiness is such a Habit in our Minds, so directs and forms 
our Designs, as Covetousness and Ambition direct and govern the Ac- 
tions of such Men, as are governed by no other Principles, then we are 
alive in God, and living Members of the mystical Body of his Son Jesus 
Christ.1* 

This view is fully developed in the mature thought of William Law 
as it is set forth in his mystical writings. It should be remembered, 
also, that sanctification is the co-operation which man is constrained 
to give in working out his own salvation. The author contends, of 
course, that divine grace, the work of the Holy Ghost operating 
through and upon man, provides the principal means of salvation. 
On this point, he and the Church of England are agreed that any 
attempt on man’s part to perfect himself independently of divine grace 
can only result in Pharisaism or in stoicism. 

A sombre tone, virtually without relief, pervades the chapters of 
A Practical Treatise that enjoin world-renunciation and self-denial. 
The writer suggests that Christians be indifferent to seeking even the 


164 Practical Treatise, p. 47. 
17] bid., p. 47. 
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necessities of life, for such business might claim an excessive amount 
of our time and energy which should be devoted to God. He states 
more than once that the kind of renunciation of the world that Chris- 
tian Perfection demands is not such as would make retirement to a 
cloister at all necessary. Expressing this conviction, Law maintains 
that to enter a religious house in order to insure renunciation of the 
world is as unreasonable as to refrain from using clothes in order to 
avoid the vanity of dress.’* Yet the severity of life which he recom- 
mends for Christians would scarcely be exceeded by the routine re- 
quired of those devotees wedded to the cloister. The gloominess of 
the treatise is further evidenced by the author’s insistence “that a 
State of Self-denial and Suffering is the proper State of Life. . . .’”° 
Self-denial and mortification are synonyms of repentance, which he 
defines as sorrow for sin. As long as man remains in the mortal state, 
he should continue to exercise repentance. Suffering and sacrifice be- 
come our duty as punishments for sin, and are, in turn, the means of 
making us the more suitable recipients of God’s pardon. 


One criticism aimed at the moral treatises of the writer is that 
they neglect to urge attendance at public worship. Nowhere, however, 
does Law speak against attending church services, for he was himself 
a faithful communicant. Church attendance was accepted as a matter 
of course. He was exhorting Christians to a greater degree of piety, 
which he thought would not necessarily be achieved by being more 
faithful to services of public worship, but rather by making religion 
the “ruling habit of our minds”: 

This is Religion in the Apostle’s Account; it is not only an At- 
tendance at the publick Worship, but it is the rwing Habit of our 
Minds, something that constantly devotes us wholly to God, that allows 
of no Mirth in our common Life, but a Mirth proper for the Brethren 
of Christ, a Mirth that can express itself by a rejoicing in God; that 
allows of no other Cure for Grief or Vexation, than what is to be had 
from Recourse to God.?° 

When Law turns to the strictly devotional part of A Practical 
Treatise, the gloom of the earlier chapters is somewhat relieved. Call- 
ing Christians to a state of prayer and devotion, he focuses upon the 
fruits of devotion and contemplates the heavenly rewards. Remind- 
ing the nominally religious of what is in store for those who exert 

18]bid., p. 140. 
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themselves to the utmost sanctity is much more tolerable than dwell- 
ing at great length upon the prevalence of sin and the resultant 
inescapable duty of suffering and sacrifice. 

The treatise offers a practical devotional hint—closely allied to 
praying without ceasing—and suggests that it is important for per- 
sons to practice the habit and attitude of prayer. At first when those 
who pray fall upon their knees, their hearts and lips may be strangers 
the one to the other. But soon, with repeated effort, the mind and 
the lips become so disciplined as to be intent upon the same purpose 
of devotion. 

In A Practical Treatise the author refrains from stating specifi- 
cally how long or how often Christians ought to pray. In A Serious 
Call, which represents an advance over his thinking in Christian 
Perfection, he is specific in actually recommending definite hours for 
various kinds of prayer. In the Christian Perfection, however, Law 
advises that a Christian should “pray so often and so long, as to 
show that he prays without ceasing; that he prays always; and that 
he cries to God Night and Day.’*! In this advice Law is feeling his 
way to formulating his idea of a prayerful attitude that should attend 
Christians at all times. In fact, the attitude becomes so generally 
prevalent as to become an all-pervasive spirit of prayer. In the 
mystical work, The Spirit of Prayer, the writer points out that this 
devotional attitude should be a continuous, all-embracing spirit com- 
pletely possessing the minds of Christians and therefore inducing 
actions of piety. 

All Christians, Law asserts, are enjoined to emulate the ex- 
emplary life of Christ. Imitation of Christ should not restrict itself 
to any particular spirit, habits, or actions, but should aspire to make 
his whole Spirit ours and “to be in all Things as he was, and think 
it as dangerous to depart from his Spirit and Temper in one Instance 
as in another.”*? When the passion to be like Christ asserts itself as 
the whole business of our lives, Christian Perfection becomes a re- 
ality with us. Religious persons are admonished against thinking that 
the work of salvation is exclusively the business of clergymen. This 
treatise emphasizes the view that salvation is the universal concern 
of all Christians, although not everyone is expected to employ the 
same methods and techniques to achieve that goal. 


21Jbid., p. 391. 
22]bid., p. 425. 
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A Practical Treatise concludes on an optimistic note, for Law 
is convinced of the reality of heavenly rewards. He believes, how- 
ever, “that our Rewards will be as different as our Works have 
been.””* He sees no reason for the Christian to despair of facing 
death. We recall the joyful attitude that William Law had when, 
realizing that death was imminent—in fact, when he was in its very 
throes—he sang a hymn.™ If professing Christians could believe as 
he did that “No Degrees of Mortification and Self-denial, no private 
Prayers, no secret Mournings, no Instances of Charity, no Labour 
of Love will ever be forgotten, but all treasured up to our everlasting 
Comfort,” then such believers coul. appreciate the animation with 
which he wrote about the Christian’s final hour. This passage of 
exhortation is one of the most moving emphases in all of Law’s 
writings: 

The last Hour will soon be with you, when you will have nothing 
to look for, but your Reward in another Life; when you will stand 
with nothing but Eternity before you, and must begin to be something 
that will be your State for ever. I can no more reach Heaven with my 
Hands, than I can describe the sentiments that you will then have; 
you will then feel Motions of Heart that you have never felt before. . . . 


You will then know what it is to die; you will then know, that you 
never knew it before, that you never thought worthily of it. . . 


Let me therefore exhort you to come prepared to this Time ot 
Trial; to look out for Comfort, whilst the Day is before you; to 
treasure up such a Fund of good and pious Works, as may make you 
able to bear that State, which cannot be borne without them.”® 


Despite the position of the English church that men are justified by 
faith and not by works, Law clings to the notion that works are of 
primary importance by standing the Christian in good stead at the 
final hour of death. Although Christian Perfection presents an ideal 
standard for devotions and conduct, it is not without very practical 
suggestions for implementing the ideal so as to augment the degree 
of piety. Though inferior to A Serious Call, Christian Perfection in 
its own right goes a long way toward justifying Mr. A. W. Hopkin- 
son’s singling out Law as being “the greatest writer on morality that 
England has produced.””* 


23] bid., p. 462. 
24Overton, William Law, p. 446. 
254 Practical Treatise, p. 462. 
26]bid., p. 464. 
27About William Law (London, 1948), p. 51. 
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A Serious CALL To A Devout AND Hoty LIFE 


It is a commonplace to refer to Law’s best-known work, A 
Serious Call, as his masterpiece. Whether this be true is, however, 
not a fruitful subject for us to pursue here. What is important is that 
this treatise of practical morality, excellent both in matter and manner, 
has qualities that have insured its popular appeal as a devotional 
classic even in our own day. Furthermore, it is interesting to observe 
that after the bitterness of the controversy that raged between John 
Wesley and William Law, Wesley was able to accord A Serious Call 
the high praise that it deserved. Thus Wesley, as an old man, de- 
scribed A Serious Call, in a sermon dated “Bristol, 25th September, 
1788,” as being “a treatise which will hardly be excelled, either for 
beauty of expression, or for justness and depth of thought.”** Though 
a longer work than the Christian Perfection, A Serious Call treats 
essentially the same subject as did the earlier treatise. 

By employing the word “devotion” in its primary sense, the 
initial argument of A Serious Call insists that devotion does not equate 
with prayer, but rather “signifies a life given over or devoted to God.” 
Focusing upon the original denotation of the term “devotion,” Law 
contends that dévout men are those who devote all their actions and 
the entirety of their lives to God. Such an emphasis evidences the 
author’s moving toward the position he espouses in The Spirit of 
Prayer and the other mystical writings. 

From the very beginning it is clear that A Serious Call is ad- 
dressed to professing Christians, for the author repeatedly indicates 
what a cleavage there is between what men say in their prayers and 
what they do in the ordinary actions of their lives. The fact that one 
finds it impossible to distinguish between persons who are nominally 
Christian and those who are not professedly so disturbs William Law 
a great deal. 

The pronounced disparity between men’s hearts and lips Law 
ascribes to the widespread lack of any real intention to please God. 
How else, for example, could the prevalence of swearing even among 
church-going persons be explained? “For,” says Law, “let a man have 
so much piety as to intend to please God in all the actions of his life, 
as the happiest and best thing in the world, and then he will never 
swear more.’””° 


28As quoted by J. Brazier Green in John Wesley and William Law, p. 44. 
294 Serious Call, p. 12. 
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Never content to trust an important point to a mere abstract 
treatment, the writer again and again utilizes concrete illustrations. 
Some of the portraits of characters in A Serious Call are indeed fa- 
mous sketches. Among the most memorable are the contrasting por- 
traits of Flavia and Miranda, two maiden sisters each with an income 
of two hundred pounds a year. The writer presents these characters 
in order to show the right and the wrong way of using an estate. 
Flavia is a woman of fashion, yet not without much seemliness in 
religious observances. She attends services of public worship regularly 
and partakes of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper frequently. Be- 
sides, she manifests appropriate feeling in speaking “against heretics 
and schismatics.”” But her mind and heart have not been set upon 
God. In other words, she has not made “a total donation” of herself 
to God. Good taste, of course, precludes Law’s saying what rewards 
are in store for Flavia after her earthly existence is ended. Miranda, 
on the other hand, considers her fortune as the gift of God and there- 
fore seeks to devote herself wholly to him. The cares and anxieties 
of the poor and distressed Miranda makes her concern. She shares her 
fortune with a number of poor people and saves only a small part for 
herself. Except what she spends for her food, she never uses as much 
as ten pounds a year on herself. Her life is characterized by complete 
humility, for hers is an existence devoted entirely to God. All the de- 
tails of the sketch of Miranda are set in contrast to those of her 
sister’s portrait. 

The vanity of worldliness, or the folly of seeking happiness in 
activities apart from devotion to God, is a recurrent theme in litera- 
ture. “If,” submits Law, ‘“‘you would but use yourself to such medita- 
tions as these, to reflect upon the vanity of all orders of life without 
piety, to consider how all the ways of the world are only so many 
different ways of error, blindness, and mistake, you would soon find 
your heart made wiser and better by it.’”*® How much the sentiment 
of this passage resembles the opening of Ecclesiastes when in the 
second and third verses of the first chapter the Preacher observes: 

Vanity of vanities . . . vanity of vanities; all is vanity. What profit 
hath a man of all his labor which he taketh under the sun? 
Again, is not this the theme of Dr. Johnson’s poem, “The Vanity of 
Human Wishes’? Johnson was soberly aware of the transitoriness of 
all things. All things turn to ashes, and only virtue remains; therefore 
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incessant striving is of no avail and does not mitigate the hardships 
of life. Grief, disappointment, and a feeling of emptiness come to 
many, in fact to all, in “The Vanity of Human Wishes.” Rasselas is 
further indication of the vanity of human wishes, the elusiveness of 
happiness. Prince Rasselas, in the outset, was unhappy because every 
desire he had was satisfied. The satiation of desire was, ironically 
enough, the only cause of his unhappiness. Thus “The Vanity of 
Human Wishes” and Rasselas may well be said to echo the sentiment 
of Ecclesiastes and of Christian Perfection and A Serious Call on the 
empty mockery of human activity divorced from a life of devotion. 
With this theme well established, Law completes the first part of A 
Serious Call. 

The second part of the work treats devotion as it concerns wor- 
ship. The practical aids given are worthy of stimulating the thinking 
of both clerical and lay persons. The author is specific in fixing defi- 
nite hours for canonical prayer and thereby shows himself to be still 
very much the high churchman. This second part of the treatise 
evinces a humaneness, a lack of dogmatism, that is certainly indicative 
of spiritual development on the part of William Law. The writer, for 
example, prefers forms of prayer for himself, but he readily agrees 
that though forms may be necessary and expedient for public worship, 
“vet if any man can find a better way of raising his heart unto God 
in private than by prepared forms of prayer,” there is nothing against 
abandoning the forms.** 

As in the Christian Perfection, the writer stresses in A Serious Call 
the importance of humility in all who would be sincerely devout. Be- 
fore Christians can put on humility, they must renounce the world and 
divest themselves of inordinate self-pride. As a definite advance over 
Law’s treatment of humility in the Christian Perfection, he tempo- 
rizes somewhat in conceding that 

Humility does not consist in having a worse opinion of ourselves 
than we deserve, or in abasing ourselves lower than we really are. But 
as all virtue is founded in truth, so humility is founded in a true and 
just sense of our weakness, misery, and sin. He that rightly feels and 
lives in this sense of his condition lives in humility.*? 

Intent upon exploring the subject of humility thoroughly, Law 
advances the notion that the education which persons receive in their 
youth militates against the proper practice of humility. Education errs 
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in training men for competition. Such tutelage misses its real purpose 
when it lays stress upon excelling in areas other than moral virtue. 
On this score Law observes: “You teach a child to scorn to be out- 
done, to thirst for distinction and applause; and is it any wonder that 
he continues to act all his life in the same manner?’’** The ideal edu- 
cation, as the author sees it, is that which Paternus gives his son. 
Paternus never loses sight of the ultimate end of all education—the 
inculcation of such moral and religious virtue as to facilitate a person’s 
making “a total donation of himself to God”: 

But above all, my son, mark this, never do anything through 
strife, or envy, or emulation, or vain-glory. Never do anything in order 
to excel other people, but in order to please God, and because it is His 
will that you should do everything in the best manner you can. 

For if it is once a pleasure to you to excel other people, it will by 
a be a pleasure to you to see other people not so good as your- 
self. 

William Law is at his best, however, in what he writes about 
female education. He is without a doubt well ahead of his time in 
what he observes about the need for training girls. He contends that 
women need to be properly educated in order to do the work which 
is appropriate for them; for “as they are mothers and mistresses of 
families, that have for some time the care of the education of their 
children of both sorts, they are entrusted with that which is of greatest 
consequence to human life.’*’ When we realize that the author of A 
Serious Call lived two hundred years ago, his observations on the 
capabilities of women are altogether surprising: 

They are not indeed suffered to dispute with us the proud prizes 
of the arts and sciences, of learning and eloquence, in which I have 
much suspicion they would prove our superiors. . . 

For I believe it may be affirmed that for the most part there is 


a finer sense, a clearer mind, a readier apprehension, and gentler dis- 
positions in that sex than in the other.** 


In the final chapters of the treatise the writer reverts to the 
subject of prayer and offers detailed instructions as to the matter and 
manner of prayer at various hours of the afternoon and evening. A 
Serious Call is a great devotional classic which, because of its admira- 
ble concreteness and specificity, was recognized at once as a moving 
book. In time, however, those who had been perhaps extravagantly 


33] bid., p. 207. 
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enthusiastic about it came to feel that the level of devotion to which 
Law summoned Christians was too difficult of attainment without 
stronger motivations than they thought he offered. The ideal which he 
presented was unquestionably admirable, but the means for attaining 
that ideal seemed to elude their grasp. Wesley found the solution in 
what might have struck the orthodox member of the Church of Eng- 
land as being fanatical conversion, or, more correctly, regeneration. 
Law, ever the faithful churchman of the Established Church, was to 
find the impelling dynamo in mysticism. 

The ethical treatises of William Law certainly have a universal 
appeal, for their aim—that of winning Christians to deeper piety— 
is an ideal that is never completely realized. Thus Law as indeed a 
great writer of practical morality is assured of perennial freshness. 




















The Interpreter’s Bible. Volume III. Edit- 
ed by G. A. Buttrick. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1954. 1198 pages. $8.75. 


Volume III of this series contains I and 
II Kings (Introduction and Exegesis by 
Norman H. Snaith), I Kings (Exposition 
by Ralph W. Sockman), and II Kings (Ex- 
position by Raymond Calkins); I and II 
Chronicles (Introduction, Exegesis and Ex- 
position by W. A. L. Elmslie) ; Ezra-Nehe- 
miah (Introduction and Exegesis by Ray- 
mond A. Bowman and Exposition by 
Charles W. Gilkey); Esther (Introduction 
and Exegesis by Bernhard W. Anderson 
and Exposition by Arthur C. Lichten- 
berger); and Job (Introduction and Exe- 
gesis by Samuel Terrien and Exposition by 
Paul Scherer). 

No single reviewer can claim competence 
to appraise fully such a diverse work. But 
this volume continues the tradition of the 
others by having in it critical and theo- 
logical commentary of a high order so 
presented as to be helpful to the teacher, 
preacher, or layman. 

Much of the helpful material is to be 
found in the Introductions to the various 
books. These Introductions give a basic 
point of view necessary to an understand- 
ing of the books under consideration and 
should be read in full before the exposition 
or exegesis is considered. This reviewer 
chooses to highlight a few of these im- 
portant ideas. 

Norman Snaith underlines the impor- 
tance of the Deuteronomic background of 
the Kings material for an understanding of 
the books. While some readers will not 
accept Snaith’s statement that “the peren- 
nial religious significance . . . of the books 
of Kings is to be found in the full recog- 
nition of Monotheism . . . ,” most would 
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agree with his stress on the Deuteronomic 
foundations of Kings. 

Whether or not one agrees with W. A. L. 
Elmslie’s thesis that Chronicles “is the only 
instance of Hebraic philosophy of history 
presented on an immense scale,” (my 
italics) his entire discussion is more en- 
lightening because of the hypothesis. The 
limbo of family names, the mass of priest- 
ly and Levitical lore, takes on new and 
important meanings with his treatment. 

Raymond A. Bowman’s work on Ezra 
and Nehemiah is highlighted by its under- 
standing of the significance of the Law 
among the Jews of Ezra’s time. According 
to Bowman, an understanding of Paul’s 
attitude toward the law must recognize 
that the Jewish attitude of Paul’s time 
roots in the Ezra-Nehemiah material. 

After reading this volume some may 
still find Esther enigmatic, but the In- 
troduction contains many interesting ideas. 
While not everyone can accept Anderson’s 
bold appraisal of the relationship of Es- 
ther to later Christian history, the warning 
he issues against nationalism and the pre- 
sumptuous identification of our “partial 
purposes with God’s purpose . . .” should 
be heeded. Arthur Lichtenberger wisely 
chooses to use the characters as the main 
center for his exposition rather than ex- 
amine each verse. 


Whatever enthusiasm one has had for 
Job will be redoubled by reading the ma- 
terial in this volume. Terrien’s mastery of 
the scholarly material is extremely wide, 
but he effectively condenses it into lucid 
and cogent comments. To recognize that 
Job is not a philosophical essay on the 
problem of evil but a poetic expression of 
man’s search for faith is to unlock both its 
meaning and its relevance. Scherer’s expo- 
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sition flashes and sparks with a captivating 
personal style. 

This volume, like others in the series, is 
not all of the same quality, but all of the 
material is superior. The exposition and 
exegesis are well-balanced throughout. It 
contains at least one piece of work which 
should be published as a separate volume, 
namely, the material on Job. If the editors 
have not entertained this as a possibility, 
may this reviewer encourage them to do so. 

Rosert V. SMITH 
Colgate University 


The Ancient Near East in Pictures Relating 
to the Old Testament. By James B. 
Pritchard. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. 351 pages (including 769 
illustrations and 4 maps). $20.00. 

This is a beautiful volume. The illustra- 
tions are admirably clear, yet the paper has 
a soft finish which spares the eyes. The 
format is large enough so that even size- 
able objects can be shown with consid- 
erable detail, yet the book is small enough 
and light enough to be held for reading. 
The author and the Princeton University 
Press are to be congratulated on an ex- 
cellent piece of bookmaking. 

The bulk of the content is made up of 
the illustrations, which fill the first 240 
pages and are arranged in nine groups: 
peoples and their dress; daily life; writing; 
scenes from history and monuments; roy- 
alty and dignitaries; gods and their em- 
blems; the practice of religion; myth, 
legend, and ritual on cylinder seals; views 
and plans of excavations. Most of the rest 
of the book (pp. 249-340) is filled by a 
catalogue of the illustrations. There are 
four maps, which contain no geographical 
features except the lines of rivers and sea 
coasts, but serve to show approximately 
where the various cities and sites are lo- 
cated. There is a useful index which lists 
not only names of deities, persons, and 
places, but also the objects represented in 
the pictures (altars, amulets, armor, ar- 
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rows—unfortunately, many entries are far 
from complete, e.g. armor), and, under 
“Bible,” the biblical verses on which the 
author has commented. 


The catalogue is often needlessly obvious 
and not very informative. As to the latter 
point, the author excuses himself in the 
preface: lack of space made it impossible 
to attempt any discussion of the signifi- 
cance or interpretation of the material. If 
so, lack of space should have made it 
impossible, likewise, to say that every 
bearded figure was bearded, and that every 
one wearing a robe wore a robe! It is 
particularly regrettable that more space 
should not have been given to the explana- 
tion of city plans, and to such subjects as 
fortification, the development of the house, 
market areas and what went into them, 
plans of palaces and temples, and the like. 
This deficiency is partly made up for by 
plentiful references to works where fuller 
discussions can be found, but it would 
have been a great convenience to have had 
more explanatory and interpretive material 
at hand in this volume, and a great deal of 
the description of the obvious could well 
have been sacrificed. 


As to the choice of material included, 
the book has suffered from an attempt to 
be three things at once: a general pictorial 
survey of ancient Near Eastern culture; a 
collection of illustrations to the material 
previously included in Ancient Near East- 
ern Texts Relating to the Old Testament 
(Princeton, 1950); and a collection of ma- 
terial directly relevant to the Old Testa- 
ment. The author is sensible of the diffi- 
culty and makes a sensible compromise: 
Because of its stated interest in the Old 
Testament the book will take Palestinian 
material whenever possible, but since there 
was a general cultural uniformity through- 
out the area and the period, it will not 
hesitate to draw illustrations from other 
countries when none are available from 
Palestinian finds. 














Now it usually happens that none are 
available from Palestinian finds. I doubt 
that they have contributed much more 
than a hundred of the more than 700 
illustrations. On the other hand, the con- 
cern to get in as much Palestinian material 
as possible has eliminated some other sig- 
nificant elements of the ancient Near East- 
ern world. There is no Cretan material at 
all, nor any Mycenian, nor any Cypriote, 
nor any Greek. As for Greek, that was 
hardly to be expected. The Greeks and the 
Persians may have fought and traded, but 
the cold academic war between depart- 
ments of classics and departments of Se- 
mitic languages has long maintained an 
iron curtain practically impenetrable to 
either side. As for the Cretans, they were 
probably excluded because their language 
cannot be read and they therefore did not 
figure in Ancient Near Eastern Texts. Be- 
side such exclusion, the concern for rele- 
vance to the Old Testament has also 
resulted in the use of inferior Palestinian 
material rather than better specimens from 
other countries. But in spite of all this the 
end is not achieved, since the most striking 
thing demonstrated by the book is the very 
small amount of this material which is 
directly relevant to the Old Testament or 
contributes substantially to our under- 
standing of it. This is shown by a glance 
at the index. The author has found signifi- 
cant illustrations of only 47 passages from 
the Old Testament—and this number is 
actually too large. For instance, three pas- 
sages are illustrated by his picture number 
131, which shows a woman looking through 
a window. Since the goddess Astarte had 
sacred harlots who looked through win- 
dows to attract men, this picture has been 
taken as a representation of her. It there- 
fore illustrates three passages in the Old 
Testament which refer to windows: Judges 
5:28 (Sisera’s mother looked out to see if 
Sisera was coming home) ; II Kings 9:30ff. 
(Jezebel looked out to taunt Jehu when 
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he came to kill her); and Jeremiah 22:14 
(the man who, with unjust profits, builds 
a great house, with large upper windows, 
will come to a bad end). The necessity of 
resorting to such instances of illustrative 
“relevance” as these, illustrates most clear- 
ly the irrelevance to the Old Testament of 
most of this material. 


Of course, that irrelevance is not total. 
There was a general uniformity of culture 
throughout most of the ancient Near East, 
and methods of grinding corn, sacrificing 
animals, and so on, were amazingly con- 
stant through long periods of time. Prit- 
chard takes advantage of this to the ut- 
most. A good two-thirds of the illustrations 
in the book are derived from the second 
and third millennia B.C., and almost a 
third of them come from the third millen- 
nium. (There is no index of illustrations 
arranged by date, so these figures are 
estimates, based on a count of the first two 
hundred.) It would be a very difficult and 
lengthy task to determine just how often 
these illustrations consequently misrepre- 
sent the practices of Old Testament times, 
but one thing can be said at once: the 
overwhelming concentration of emphasis on 
the period before 1000 B.C. misrepresents 
the character of the Old Testament as a 
whole. For the Old Testament as a whole 
is a document of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies B.C. In those centuries most of it 
was written, and, of what was not written 
then, most was rewritten or, at least, so 
drastically edited as to show the character- 
istic marks of the age. That age was 
removed by almost a thousand years from 
the bronze age of the Egyptian, Hittite, 
and Mesopotamian empires from which 
Pritchard draws two-thirds of his material. 
Second Isaiah is far closer to his contem- 
porary Xenophanes than he is to Ikhnaton 
(who predeceased him by about 900 years). 

The principal fault of Pritchard’s book, 
then, is to suggest that the Old Testament 
is a part of the world of which it is really 
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a rather remote descendant. But once 
allowance is made for this fact, the work 
is of great value as a survey of the cultural 
background from which the world of the 
Old Testament emerged. Of that back- 
ground it gives an admirably chosen record 
in a remarkably beautiful and convenient 
form. 
Morton SMITH 

Brown University 


Early Christianity: the Purpose of Acts 
and Other Papers. By Burton Scott Eas- 
ton. Edited by Frederick C. Grant. 
Greenwich, Connecticut: The Seabury 
Press, 1954. 158 pages. $3.50. 


This is a memorial volume to the late 
Professor Easton (1877-1950) of the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, New York. The 
memoir by the editor and the three con- 
cluding New Testament papers on the 
Church, on Ordination, and on Authority 
and Liberty are reprinted from the Angli- 
can Theological Review, which Dr. Easton 
long served as a member of its editorial 
board. These are all valuable records of a 
fine teacher and scholar. 

The major piece occupying fully half the 
book is an equally “fugitive” essay, first 
published in 1936 by SPCK. It is and was 
entitled “The Purpose of Acts,” a not too 
happy title since the essay mainly describes 
the viewpoint of the author of Acts in 
areas in most of which that author is 
rather unconsciously and unpurposively re- 
flecting his understanding of the early 
Christian movement, including the church 
government, the faith and the life of the 
Church as well as the practice of Paul 
and of Jewish Christianity. The “careful 
annotations” mentioned in the blurb are 
merely the basic scripture references. The 
essay with the greatest simplicity and 
clarity presents views, some of them badly 
missed by those who hold the conventional 
understanding of the situation. Dr. Easton’s 
more recent interests account for the em- 





phasis on questions of organization or 
officials in the church. More than once he 
notes that the role of the elders in the 
church and in Judaism has been over- 
looked. In both religions also he recognizes 
the priority of practices over theology. 
How far he himself escapes the tendency 
he mentions in other writers of giving the 
New Testament evidence in such a way as 
to reflect his own personal views only com- 
petent outsiders can judge. 

This reviewer would quarrel with his 
calling the Seven by the name “deacons” 
and also with his use of the phrase re- 
ligio licita as though it had ever been a 
technical term. Probably neither the author 
nor the editor is responsible for the ap- 
pearance on both dust jacket and cover of 
the latter name rather than the former. 
The deceptively simple and clear essays 
deserve the attention of mature students as 
well as beginners. 

Henry J. Cappury 
Pendle Hill 


German Protestants Face the Social Ques- 
tion: Volume I. The Conservative Phase, 
1815-1871. By William O. Shanahan. 
Notre Dame, Indiana: University of No- 
tre Dame Press, 1954. xii + 434 pages. 
$6.75. 


As the dates indicate, this volume deals 
with German Protestant social action be- 
tween the Napoleonic Wars and the 
Franco-Prussian War. This was a period 
in which the Industrial Revolution was 
coming into full force in Germany, dis- 
placing the old agrarian economy with a 
new urban civilization. The landowners 
viewed with alarm the new tendencies 
which they could not stop. In view of the 
close alliance of Lutheranism with the 
state and of the power of the great land- 
owners in the governments of the German 
states, it is not surprising that industrial- 
ism should have been identified with secu- 
larism, the machine age with immorality, 














and the new labor movements with athe- 
ism. 

Accordingly, the Protestant approach to 
the social question was at first largely in 
terms of increased pastoral work for the 
displaced peasantry and of humanitarian 
protest against the abuses of factory pro- 
duction. But behind these economic prob- 
lems lay the modern intellectual move- 
ments stemming from the Enlightenment 
and stressing this-worldly values and 
standards in contrast with religious ortho- 
doxy. At the same time, by curious alli- 
ance, Pietist indifference to dogma served 
to reinforce rationalism, and in Schleier- 
macher these two currents blend. The re- 
sult was inability of Protestantism to deal 
with the modern democratic and progres- 
sive trends in thought. Throughout the 
present book this lack of realism in Prot- 
estant social programs becomes apparent 
again and again. 

We see it in the ardent but limited 
efforts of Wichern to cope with the broad 
problems by stressing charity and moral 
rehabilitation of adults and children, and 
in this program he found support for his 
Inner Mission from the pious social con- 
servatives. It spelled religious revival but 
not social reform. The effort of Gustav 
Werner to establish Christian factories 
went a little farther but it failed. When, 
in the very year of the Revolution (1848) 
Wichern tried to meet the challenge of 
the Communist Manifesto, he did so by 
counselling a Christian fellowship of rich 
and poor, in opposition to the revolution, 
to be advanced through his Inner Mission. 
Though he spoke of a Christian socialism, 
he conceived it as a means of bringing the 
proletariat into the church again. He thus 
became unwittingly an ally of political and 
social conservatism. 

But the new forces at work were too 
strong, and the common people responded 
more readily to the message of Lassalle 
which called on them to fight for universal, 
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equal, and direct suffrage. In 1863 north 
German labor organizations formed a na- 
tional German Arbeiterverein, and a year 
later central and southern labor groups 
joined in. The way was now open for the 
openly anti-religious propaganda of the 
Social Democrats. This development was 
advanced by the breakdown of the parish 
structure of the Protestant churches which 
was quite inadequate in the face of the 
great concentrations of populations in the 
cities; and the failure of the leaders to 
see the need for more city churches left 
the city proletariat without proper church 
ministry. Conservatism was simply over- 
whelmed by these developments, and the 
old cry that industrialism led to atheism 
was revived in a futile protest. Old pro- 
grams for industrial paternalism were also 
revived, but their day was past. German 
Protestantism had failed to meet the chal- 
lenge of the new order. 


All this is related with thorough docu- 
mentation by Professor Shanahan, who 
marshals his facts carefully and states his 
conclusions lucidly. This is a distinguished 
contribution to our understanding of nine- 
teenth century German church life and 
thought, and it gives one pause as he re- 
flects whether we may again be missing the 
boat today. 


Epwin E. AUBREY 
The University of Pennsylvania 


The Spiritual Basis of Democracy, The 
Living Way Through Christianity. By 
Henry T. Gillett, M.D. (Lond.), with 
a Foreword by Janet Whitney. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1954. 97 pages. 
$2.50. 


The author of this book deals primarily 
with the spiritual basis of democracy and 
very little with the nature, meaning and 
function of democracy itself. The book is 
a confession of faith about life in general, 
together with a good deal of historical 
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evidence and personal religious experience 
to substantiate the author’s views. Henry 
Gillett is committed to liberal Christian 
assumptions; he is a British Quaker and 
at many points reflects his Quaker pacifist 
orientation; and by profession he is a 
medical doctor who shows considerable in- 
sight into the personal problems of life, 
but has a less clear understanding of the 
political and social nature of man’s life. 

A basic assumption of the author is 
that “democracy has its roots in the Chris- 
tian faith” (p. 88). What he seems to mean 
is that for democracy to function har- 
moniously on any level of life—family, 
community, national or international—‘“the 
spirit of Christ” must prevail. This, in 
turn, would imply a growing spirit of 
sacrificial love and service for others, 
coupled with a diminishing preoccupation 
with self-interest. He speaks of a “Christian 
revolution” which must take place “. . . 
in which men learn to serve one another 
in love” (p. 78). Apparently the “spirit of 
Christ” and the “spirit of democracy” are 
the same, for he describes the latter as 
“., . not one of domination but of loving 
service” (p. 97). 


Another observation of the author is 
that “modern democracy was born in 1683 
in Philadelphia, the city of brotherly love” 
(p. 93). This claim, like the one that 
“democracy has its roots in the Christian 
faith,” is rather sweeping. Many political 
theorists and historians would want to 
question these claims. Though neither is 
false, they constitute only partial truths. 
Political democracy in the West probably 
stems more from secular political assump- 
tions than from religious assumptions. Its 
historical roots are manifold, including the 
Protestant Reformation, the Enlighten- 
ment, and the Bourgeois demand for in- 
dividual liberty. The kind of democracy 
Henry Gillett is really talking about is an 
ideal democratic society comparable to the 
liberal Christian view of the Kingdom of 
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God. He cannot be describing political de- 
mocracy as it really is. 


The author has an optimistic view of 
man and an evolutionary interpretation of 
history—both of which tend to obscure the 
recalcitrant nature of man, history, and 
social organization. Although he says that 
“our selfishness and self-centeredness dom- 
inate our thought and actions. . . .” (p. 
74), he also takes the view that “only a 
simple framework of democratic organiza- 
tion is necessary to allow freedom for the 
initiation of the spirit of God” (p. 91). 
The implication is that political organiza- 
tion thwarts the good that is trying to 
find expression in man. This verges on a 
Romantic view of society and does not 
deal seriously with the reality of conflicting 
interests among men of good will. Neither 
does it take seriously the need for re- 
straining the actions of those who act out 
of a bad will and who disregard the in- 
terests and rights of others. Nor does it 
allow a place for legitimate self-interest ; 
rather, the author believes that Christian 
love implies the principle of self-sacrifice 
to be the will of God and at the same 
time the basis of the common good. In 
trying to reconcile Henry Gillett’s view of 
democracy with the realities and contin- 
gencies of life, one is reminded of Eduard 
C. Lindeman’s statement that “perfection 
and democracy are incompatibles.” 


A more familiar way of looking at de- 
mocracy is that it is, first, a faith in 
certain basic values like liberty, fraternity, 
and equality; and secondly, a means by 
which men order their social and political 
relationships so as to maintain a balance 
between freedom and order, i.e., between 
the interests of the individual and those 
of the community. It is also a_ political 
method in which majority opinion prevails 
but is always subject to the dynamic criti- 
cism of the minority, and whereby minority 
rights are protected. Stated in still another 
way, democracy is a peaceful means by 
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which a pluralistic society attempts to 
accommodate and arbitrate between com- 
peting religious, cultural, and economic in- 
terests for the maximum benefit of all. 
Such a definition is not in conflict with but 
does not seem to be the main thrust of 
Henry Gillett’s view that “the essence of 
democracy is not primarily in political and 
economic organizations, but in the achieve- 
ment of mutual understanding and fair 
play” (p. 16). 

The book itself will be interesting and 
informative for the lay reader. It reflects 
the well-rounded life and thought of a 
mature and devoted Christian man. 


The Church and Social Responsibility. By 
J. Richard Spann, Editor. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1953. 272 pages. 
$2.75. 


The publishers recommend this book for 
pastors and laymen. Its chapters are writ- 
ten by fifteen different authors. It is or- 
ganized into four main sections. Part I 
deals with the bases for Christian concern 
with society. Part II concentrates on the 
problems of individuals in society. Part III 
deals with the church and the economic 
order. Part IV is concerned with the church 
and the political order. 

While the book has some merit as intro- 
ductory material for ministers and laymen 
who are new to the major theme of the 
book, it offers very little that is new to 
persons who have any serious knowledge 
in the field of social action. This book 
suffers from a problem which faces all 
such composite works—the necessity for 
covering a great deal of territory in a very 
small compass. The topic of “Race Re- 
lations and Civil Rights,” for example, is 
covered in fewer than twenty pages. In 
view of the extensive literature in this field 
it is hard to see what contribution such a 
treatment makes. The same criticism might 
be made of the material on the church and 
the economic order. In view of the im- 


pressive series on the ethics and economics 
of society published by Harper and Broth- 
ers for the former Federal Council of 
Churches, this brief treatment is hardly 
even an adequate primer for the novice. 

This reviewer finds the chapter on “New 
Testament Sources of the Social Ministry 
of the Church” far from satisfying. Its 
method of seeking to document a point of 
view by endless citing of supporting scrip- 
tural passages seems somewhat outmoded, 
to say the least. 


The chapter on “The Church as an 
Agency of Social Action” is perhaps the 
most disappointing for anyone who has 
been active in social action programs. The 
prejudice of the author against sociology 
makes the reader wonder how he can de- 
lineate the function of the church in 
society, since he seems to repudiate the 
major discipline which is devoted to the 
scientific and objective analysis of society. 

A basic weakness running through the 
whole book would seem to be the accept- 
ance by most authors of the now out- 
moded “social problem” approach to so- 
ciety. This naivete with respect to the 
complexity and interrelatedness of the 
various forms of social disorganization in 
our society is, however, very widespread 
among well-meaning religious leaders who 
want to do something about what they 
call the “problems” of our society. 

This reviewer finds it impossible to avoid 
a comparison of this volume with Christian 
Faith and Social Action, edited by John 
A. Hutchison and published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons in 1953. This later volume 
seems to approach society with a more 
functional and realistic analysis. Perhaps 
this basic difference in point of view of the 
two books is in part theological, although 
this latter book more clearly reflects the 
best thinking going on in the social sciences 
today. 

One may perhaps recommend Spann’s 
book as a very simple primer to introduce 
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church leaders to their first contact with 
the basic idea that the message of Christi- 
anity has social as well as personal impli- 
cations. The fact that there may be a 
substantial number of persons who need 
this most elementary volume may be a 
measure in part of how the church has 
fallen far behind its responsibility in help- 
ing its members face up to the social 
implications of their faith. It further re- 
inforces the widespread observation by 
objective observers that the people who 
are doing most to grapple with the com- 
plex maladjustments of our society are the 
much derided, so-called “secular” agencies 
of today. 


Frank D. Dorey 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Secularism Is the Will of God. By Horace 
M. Kallen. New York: Twayne Publish- 
ers, Inc., 1954. 233 pages. $4.00. 


This book is a vigorous and cogent plea 
for freedom in the face of the attempts 
to subdue it to the current claims of 
totalitarian authority. These attempts arise 
not only from the churches, notably the 
Roman Catholic church, but also from 
absolutists among the humanists. Against 
all such claims Dr. Kallen raises his vigor- 
ous protest in the name of the freedom 
which is sought in the American policy of 
separation of church and state. This policy 
is designed to assure to everyone the right 
to worship according to his own conscience, 
and to allow that free interchange of 
thought which is the wellspring of democ- 
racy and growth. 


The apparently paradoxical title is seri- 
ously chosen, for the author understands 
the will of God to be the search for “equal 
security for all” (p. 90), the extension of 
live-and-let-live to “live and help live” in 
a co-operative society (p. 93), for a freedom 
that is everybody’s (p. 183)—in a word, 
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for that love of one’s neighbor which seeks 
his maximum self-development without 
coercion but with constant encouragement 
of the other in self-rule (p. 138). Since 
this is the aim of the secular state vis-a-vis 
the clamoring sects which want special 
favor and protection of its laws, secularism 
is the best expression of the will of God. 


In the course of arguing this position, 
Dr. Kallen draws upon the historic docu- 
ments of the American republic; and the 
reader will find here a convenient collection 
of these major declarations along with 
several telling quotations from the found- 
ing fathers. These were directed not 
against religion as such but against the 
attempts of various religious groups to 
secure a despotic control of the religious 
life and theught of the people. While in 
the early days the Roman Catholic con- 
stituency was a small minority, it has to- 
day grown to a membership of 30,000,000 
and its hierarchy is constantly pressing for 
special advantages and at the same time 
promulgating (albeit against the views of 
many of its own laymen) the theory that 
in time it will become dominant and 
should then assert its right to control 
religion in America. These charges are 
carefully documented in the book and 
made the occasion for an extended dis- 
cussion of the peril they expose. 


It is clearly contended in the volume 
that the antithesis of secularism is not 
religion or theistic belief but dogmatic and 
ecclesiastical absolutism. The first is com- 
bated by the recognition that God is never 
fully known and that therefore dogmatic 
claims to exclusive truth are unwarranted. 
The second is attacked as a threat to the 
cherished freedom which makes possible 
not only the genuinely personal faith of 
any believer but also the creative exchange 
of experience by which faith grows. 

Here is a tightly-packed book which is 
another sign of the growing impatience 
with the glib use of secularism as a club 














to beat down dissent. It is well written in 
a vigorous style. A wide range of material 
has been gathered together, from theology 
and philosophy to politics and education; 
and it is in this way a convenient hand- 
book for the discussion of the problem of 
separation of church and state, and of the 
place of secular control in protecting the 
free exchange of ideas between religious 
groups. 

There are places where the reader may 
disagree with some of the interpretation 
of the history of Christian theology; and 
I found myself unable to accept his inter- 
pretation of the position of Paul. There 
are also times when one feels that his con- 
fidence in the resolution of all problems by 
rational democratic thinking is too assured; 
but this is not a piece of shallow optimism 
and it goes to the heart of one of our 
most acute American problems today. 


Epwin E. AUBREY 
The University of Pennsylvania 


Work and Vocation. Edited by John Oliver 
Nelson. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1954. 224 pages. $2.75. 


This volume represents the co-operative 
efforts of a group of Christian religious 
and lay leaders appointed by the U. S. A. 
Study Committee of the World Council of 
Churches. It examines critically a most 
tragic problem of our times—that of the 
“meaninglessness” of daily toil in a highly 
mechanized age. Asking the question, “Can 
our daily work link up with God’s ‘calling’ 
for each of us?” the discussion answers 
with an emphatic “Yes!” How and at 
what points this is possible becomes the 
burden of much of the discussion. 


John Oliver Nelson, editor of this vol- 
ume, focuses attention upon the main as- 
pects of the problem in a clear and care- 
fully written introduction. 

The five chapters composing the dis- 
cussion were written by individual members 
of the committee selected’ for their recog- 
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nized competence in the areas indicated. 
The problem is approached historically, and 
exceptionally brilliant and extensive re- 
search has resulted in a balanced, accurate 
account of the Judeo-Christian conception 
of work and vocation in the biblical, 
post-biblical, and contemporary Christian 
community. 

Paul S. Minear, in his chapter on the 
scriptural view of work and vocation, says, 
in part, “The significance of any job 
stemmed from its bearing upon God’s over- 
arching purposes, Israel’s enduring cove- 
nants, and man’s perennial rebellions, and 
his ultimate destiny” (p. 39). The person, 
rather than the form or condition of his 
(the worker’s) work received most atten- 
tion throughout the Bible. God’s purpose 
was the sole origin of genuine vocation. 
The early Christian community shared in 
a single vocation and greater freedom re- 
sulted since God’s redemptive purpose in 
Christ permeated each member’s life as he 
shared in the work of the fellowship. 

Robert Lowry Calhoun reviews work and 
vocation in Christian history and in the 
present day. According to his survey, the 
Reformation leaders re-emphasized man’s 
work as being divinely ordained vocation 
and rejected the double standard of work 
and vocation which invaded the Christian 
life during the centuries between the Refor- 
mation and the early life of the church. 

The latter chapters will, perhaps, be 
more familiar and useful to the layman 
since they deal with present and future con- 
cerns. 

Robert S. Michaelsen, author of the 
chapter on American industrial society, 
strikes the core of our difficulty in Amer- 
ica. He says, “Today we judge it (voca- 
tion) entirely with reference to secular 
standards of success. . . . We assume that 
the power for achievement in our vocation 
comes from ourselves. . . . If God merits 
attention at all as a source of power it 
is as a kind of junior partner. . .”” (p. 153). 
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The final chapter emphasizes the 
church’s responsibility for re-conceiving the 
“presuppositions, patterns, and forms of 
current organized church life” (p. 199) in 
order further to assist the “believer” in 
bridging the gap between the Gospel and 
the world in his heart so his life may be- 
come “meaningful.” Robert S. Bilheimer, 
author of this chapter, warns that the 
church must be re-established as a com- 
munity in the world and not as a “group 
belonging to an organization” (p. 203). 

A considerable bibliography of carefully 
selected primary and secondary source ma- 
terials on the subject appears in the final 
section and is valuable to the reader wish- 
ing to extend his knowledge beyond the 
limits of this volume. 

Work and Vocation commends itself to 
all for serious consideration. 


WaALter L. Storrs, Jr. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Spirit and Nature. Papers from the Eranos 
Yearbooks. Volume 1. Edited by Joseph 
Campbell. New York City: Pantheon 
Books, Inc., 1954. xvi + 492 pages. 
$5.00. 


Collections of essays are difficult to ap- 
praise, largely because of the range of style 
and perspective comprised therein. This is 
true even where there is an expressed theme 
or unity of commitment by which the 
several authors are bound. The contribu- 
tors to this volume, Spirit and Nature, are 
twelve distinguished scholars and scientists 
who lectured at the Eranos meetings of 
1945 and 1946 at Ascona, Switzerland, and 
who published the lectures originally in the 
Eranos-Jahrbiicher. As the enterprise of the 
Eranos meetings has been one of com- 
munity of life and mind, this first volume 
of papers has emerged out of the interest 
of the editor to convey in a miscellany the 
harmony of will and intelligence of the 
Eranos or Shared Meal. Spirit and Nature 


is the expression of the attempt to offer 
the unities of perennial philosophy in an 
age of transformation. 

The papers in this volume treat, each in 
a highly distinctive manner, of the several 
categories of the immateria, as spontaneous 
activity, as creative intelligence or imag- 
ination, and as autonomous substance. As 
considerable diversity of interest and treat- 
ment is likely in handling topics in these 
broad categories, there are essays in this 
volume as diverse as C. G. Jung’s The 
Phenomenology of the Spirit in Fairy Tales 
and Edwin Schrodinger’s The Spirit of 
Science. The range of topics, moreover, 
carries beyond western European culture 
and touches the thought of India and of 
Islam. 


To comment on the whole of the ma- 
terial in this volume would require a 
competence in the history of thought which 
this reviewer does not have. Apart from 
the unity of orientation which has been 
commented upon, the impressive thing 
about this volume is the quality of mature 
research and reflection which these essays 
bear. In a very real sense, these papers, as 
in general the work of their distinguished 
authors, stand on the creative frontier of 
scholarship and discovery. They offer fresh 
and unusual analyses of historic philo- 
sophical questions. The whole of the vol- 
ume is pervaded by a sense of the unity 
of experience in which physical, psychical 
and ontological are distinguishable but not 
separable. 


WitraM A. BANNER 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Holiness is Wholeness. By Josef Goldbrun- 
ner. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 
1955. 63 pages. $1.75. 


The fact that this very thin book is 
written by a Roman Catholic priest is one 
reason for its importance because it illus- 








ee 





trates the interest being taken within the 
Roman Catholic communion in Jung’s 
“depth psychology.” Those who are versed 
in the ideas of the Jungian school will find 
little new here. Those who are not will 
find this book interesting and possibly even 
exciting. The sections which seem most 
valuable are two brief chapters in the first 
part which deal with the striving for holi- 
ness of body and soul. In these the author 
recognizes the legitimate demands laid upon 
the individual by both his body and his 
unconscious. If these chapters are indicative 
of changes taking place in the thinking of 
Roman Catholics then we are seeing a new 
thing happening to traditional Roman 
Catholic views of asceticism. 

Goldbrunner begins by showing that deep 
spiritual life is a drain upon the physical 
resources and might bring about physical 
crises. Such breakdowns of the body are 
to be regarded as “legitimate maladies” of 
the saint. But there are unhealthy aspects 
of the spiritual life, and these must be 
rejected and guarded against. The warfare 
often felt necessary in Christian asceticism 
between body and spirit has been carried 
too far. A synthesis of body and spirit 
must replace warfare if both are not to 
become diseased. Christ’s incarnation sug- 
gests that the body also needs redemption. 

The spirit also has its diseases, arising 
from wrong conceptions of the life of the 
spirit. Receiving wrong treatment from the 
mind, it takes its revenge in the form of 
obsessions and neurotic symptoms. The 
soul may find that “the ideal of holiness 
pinches and impedes it . . .” (p. 26). This 
suggests that each person must live his 
own spiritual truth and not that of an- 
other as he might attempt to fashion him- 
self after a plaster image of sainthood. 
Christian asceticism must regard the laws 
of both body and soul. Because the church 
has failed sufficiently to recognize this fact 
it has failed to minister to the whole man. 
The falling away of people from the life 
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of the church represents awareness of this 
fact. Conscious and unconscious mind must 
be brought into unity. “The true art of 
life is to find the middle course between 
indulgence and austerity” (p. 36). The new 
asceticism is one in which holiness and 
health will be able to dwell together. 

The latter half of the book attempts to 
show how the Christian religion solves 
man’s three basic problems. Fear of noth- 
ingness, so prevalent today, is solved by a 
deep, living faith and trust in God. Fear 
of the changes which life inevitably brings 
us is dissolved through the Christian hope 
in the consummation of time. Eros love, 
always threatened by death, is caught up 
and given its fulfillment in the Agape of 
God, symbolized by the service of com- 
munion. The author’s treatment of these 
three is so suggestive of further meaning 
that we can only wish he had developed 
his insights at far greater length. 

J. Catvin KEENE 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Revelation and Religion. By Herbert H. 
Farmer. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1954. 244 pages. $3.50. 


Dr. Herbert H. Farmer, well-known 
Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge, presents in this volume the 
first half of his Gifford lectures, delivered 
in 1950. Recognizing how few are those 
works which deal with a Christian inter- 
pretation of religion as it appears in its 
various forms, he sets for himself the 
double task of building a foundation for 
understanding the essential elements in 
Christianity and then, by using these ele- 
ments as his norm, of evaluating the other 
forms religion has taken in the great world 
cultures. This is surely a most important 
and necessary task. To it Dr. Farmer brings 
his great knowledge and the keen insights 
for which he has come to be known in his 
earlier works. 
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His approach is one that will recommend 
itself to many Christian thinkers. All re- 
ligions, he says (in keeping with the teach- 
ing of his great mentor, John Oman), show 
the effort of God trying to effect a revela- 
tion, yet only in Christianity does God 
really “get through.” In Christianity God 
has made a unique, final, and saving reve- 
lation of himself as personal in history 
through Jesus Christ. This revelation can 
be known only through transformed per- 
sonal relation to God, in reconciliation and 
faith (p. 18). Other religions do contain 
truth but in them the truth is garbled, 
incomplete, misunderstood, as it is also, 
it must be admitted, in Christianity as a 
religion, as apart from the Christian faith. 
Christianity is “radically different from, yet 
classifiable with them (the other religions)” 
(p. 35). 

Within Christian worship arises our 
knowledge of God, hence the norm of 
true Christianity arises from this worship, 
which is unique among world religions, 
since it centers in Christ. Seven points sum 
up for us the norm. These are: God is ap- 
prehended as ontologically other, as axio- 
logically other, as personal, as asking all, 
as giving all, and as intimately present and 
active within the being of the worshipper. 
Finally, the encounter with God is char- 
acterized by a unique feeling-tone. 

Taking these seven elements, which he 
discusses fully and persuasively, Farmer 
investigates the entire field of religion. 
Much of so-called primitive religion he dis- 
misses as not really religious at all. The 
manu-tabu concept, however, he believes 
was especially fitted to be used as a ve- 
hicle for God’s approach to the primitive 
mind. Within the great world religions he 
finds that the true contents of religion, as 
defined by the seven normative aspects, 
are distorted through taking only one of 
them and making it occupy nearly the 
whole field, while other equally important 
elements are neglected. He discovers that 





religions can be classified in five different 
ways, each a distortion. These are: the 
religions of absolute dependence, of ideal 
values, of introversion, and of obligation, 
and eudaemonistic religion. Each of these 
he illustrates from world religions, recog- 
nizing at the same time, however, that each 
religion escapes from its classification at 
certain points. 

Finally, in three particularly interesting 
final chapters Farmer considers the sub- 
jective factors in religion, showing that 
these elements may and do appear as 
fundamental human needs outside religion 
yet are always intimately related to living 
religion. These factors are the corporate 
and dynamic elements and elements of 
withdrawal, fulfillment, and unification. 

Space does not allow for my making the 
kind of analysis and criticism of this book 
which it fully deserves. In brief, it is a 
remarkably able and stimulating piece of 
work, throwing light on many of the prob- 
lems of religion and their solution. I con- 
sider it one of the several best theological 
books of last year, well worthy of reading 
and serious study. The author recognizes in 
advance the kind of criticism that might 
be brought. This might follow two paths. 
On the one hand the reader may not agree 
with the content of the norm which is 
established. On the other hand, he may 
feel, as I do, that the analyses given the 
other religions outside Christianity squeeze 
them into the author’s categories. Certainly 
Hindus and Moslems who read this book 
will not agree with the analyses given their 
respective religions. I looked in vain for 
a classification of Judaism, surprised not 
to find it treated under the religions of 
obligation. These criticisms, I repeat, are 
such as will inevitably be brought against 
a book of this nature and do not disturb 
the very great value which this work has. 


J. Catvin KEENE 
School of Religion 
Howard University 














Soren Kierkegaard. By Johannes Hohlen- 
berg. Translated by T. H. Croxall. New 
York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1954.x + 
321 pages. $5.00. 


Kierkegaard refused to let his literary 
production out of his hand, insisting that 
his life and thought be considered of a 
piece. Any acquaintance with the mind and 
message of Kierkegaard stimulates to great- 
er interest in his life. 

A prodigious Scandinavian and German 
literature has developed over the past half- 
century in the effort to explain the whole 
Kierkegaard. The biography here under re- 
view is the work of a Danish man of 
letters. He indirectly mediates the results 
of the inquiry of others (little of which is 
available in English) without pedantry and 
by force of an independent attitude which 
establishes Hohlenberg as an interpreter of 
Kierkegaard of the first order. 

It was an extremely difficult task which 
Walter Lowrie undertook in his pioneer 
biographical study published in English in 
1938. Lowrie could assume no perspective 
on the subject by his English readers; thus 
he had to shift from background to fore- 
ground abruptly. There is much wider ac- 
quaintance with the phenomenon of Kier- 
kegaard today. Hohlenberg’s work can, 
therefore, be read with greater critical per- 
ception and constructive appreciation. His 
study is excellent for its comprehensive and 
penetrating grasp of the milieu which 
shaped Kierkegaard, and which Kierke- 
gaard transcended in the creation of his 
authorship. 

This is good biography. It accounts for 
all the essential facts, and respects the in- 
tegrity and maturity of the subject as a 
person. This work does not confound bi- 
ography with other forms of interpretation. 
Actually, it is one of two separate but 
inter-related studies; this one concentrating 
on the man and published originally in 
1940, and the later one published in 1948 
dealing with the message. This work does 
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not substitute for separate inquiry into 
Kierkegaard’s message, but it enables one 
to pursue the task of analysis of thought 
with greater confidence since he knows the 
spirit of the man who was the thinker. 
The illustrations and line drawings give 
the most representative gallery available in 
English titles. Hohlenberg does not follow 
the usual lines which stress the effect of 
external event upon the spiritual develop- 
ment of Kierkegaard. His subject is a man 
of genius, about whom a lively and well- 
written book is produced—winning a pub- 
lishers’ prize in a competition for the best 
Danish biography. The notes appended are 
the work of the translator, and little crit- 
ical reference is made to the secondary 
sources from which Hohlenberg drew. 


MALLARY FITZPATRICK, JR. 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 


Answer to Job. By C. G. Jung. Translated 
by R. F. C. Hull. London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1954. 194 pages. 12s.6d. 


It is quite difficult to determine the pur- 
pose the author had in mind in writing 
this relatively small volume. The title sug- 
gests that it is another attempt to resolve 
the problem of evil. The final chapters con- 
stitute an apology for the dogma of the 
Assumption of Mary. Between these two 
purposes there appears to be another, 
namely, that of freeing the psychology of 
religion from any reference to objective 
referends. In the introductory chapter, 
Jung insists that religious beliefs are “facts” 
of man’s psychic life, and nothing more 
than that. Any attempt to equate them 
with objective realities is firmly denied. 
“Religious statements are of this type. 
They refer without exception to things that 
cannot be established as physical facts” 
(p. xii). And “the psyche is an autono- 
mous factor, and religious statements are 
psychic confessions which in the last resort 
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are based on unconscious, i., on tran- 
scendental processes” (p. xiii). With this 
analysis of the status of religious “objects,” 
he can freely examine the deliverances of 
the human psyche without asking embar- 
rassing questions as to whether that which 
man purports to believe in actually exists. 

He is convinced that the study of the 
Old Testament, and in particular, the book 
of Job, gives evidence of a conflict within 
the divine nature. God is both evil and 
good, and, in Job at least, unconscious, 
certainly of his “omniscience” which should 
have warned him how Job would respond 
to the situations which he faced. This 
tendency to find opposition within the di- 
vine nature is considered more fully in 
the book of Revelation. Jung accepts the 
view that the Gospels contain too little 
historical material to provide for a “life of 
Jesus.” At the same time, they do give 
evidence of the identification of Jesus 
Christ with the wholly good phase of the 
divine nature. He is the Good Son, and 
Satan is the Evil Son. The suppression of 
the evil in the divine nature in the Gospels 
and particularly in the Epistles of John 
does not remove this evil. In the book of 
Revelation, presumably for Jung written 
by the author of the Johannine Epistles, 
the suppressed evil comes to full expres- 
sion. Here the loving Christ of the Gospels 
becomes the avenger. 

It is difficult, again, to determine whether 
or not it is the Divine Nature which con- 
tains this contradiction, or whether it is 
human nature. It would appear that Jung 
identifies the visions of the book of Reve- 
lation with deliverances of the “collective 
unconscious,” which he considers super- 
personal and with an identity of its own. 
Thus it is the suppressed evil in men which 
produces such books as Job and Revela- 
tion. Since God, in the only sense he can 
be identified with anything, is the result of 
such psychic deliverances, the split within 
man is also one within God. 
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His treatment of the Assumption of 
Mary follows a similar psychological line. 
No question is posed concerning the actual 
Assumption of Mary into the divine realm. 
That would be to deny Jung’s assumption 
that religious deliverances have no objec- 
tive reference. But the dogma of the As- 
sumption is, for Jung, “the most important 
event since the Reformation” (p. 169). His 
reason is that in Christianity the female 
element in the human psyche is not given 
sufficient place. Now the elevation of 
Mary provides that, in Catholicism. “The 
logic of the papal declaration cannot be 
surpassed, and it leaves Protestantism with 
the odium of being nothing but a man’s 
religion which allows no metaphysical rep- 
resentation of woman” (p. 170). 

If one accepts the view that religious 
statements are non-verifiable in principle, 
then this book is worthy of some consider- 
ation. If, on the other hand, the term God 
refers to a reality not dependent upon hu- 
man wishes or thought, then the argument 
presented in this book loses much of its 
relevance. It is interesting to note how 
little attention is paid to the critical studies 
of either Revelation or Job by one who 
would presumably insist that we be critical 
in all we do and say. 

Wr1AM H. BERNHARDT 


The Iliff School of Theology 


The Way of the Pilgrim and The Pilgrim 
Continues His Way. Translated from the 
Russian by R. M. French. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. 242 pages. 
$2.75. 


The Way of the Pilgrim and The Pilgrim 
Continues His Way, recently published for 
the first time in the United States, is a 
Russian religious classic containing four 
short narratives of spiritual pilgrimage told 
simply by a simple person. 

When the author, an obscure Russian 
whose name is unknown, discovered what 

















he wanted with all his heart, he pursued 
that want. He wanted to learn to “pray 
without ceasing” and found his right way 
when a spiritually gifted monk taught him 
the use of the “Jesus Prayer.” 

Repetition of the “Jesus Prayer” is the 
hesychast method of prayer, attributed to 
the Byzantine mystic, St. Simeon the New 
Theologian (949 to 1022). Through re- 
peating three thousand, six thousand, 
twelve thousand, and more, times a day 
“Jesus Christ, have mercy on me,” the 
service of the lips becomes the wordless 
attitude of the heart even in sleep. 

The Unknown Pilgrim describes his 
progress in learning to pray the “Jesus 
Prayer” both outwardly and inwardly; the 
spiritual counsellors who helped him; the 
fellow pilgrims who shared experiences; the 
hardships, mishaps and the blessings of 
homeless wandering about Russia. Some- 
time between the years 1853 and 1861 he 
walked thousands of miles, one pilgrimage 
being from Irkutsk to Odessa. 

He was of humble origin, though he 
could read and write. A withered left arm 
hindered manual work. His possessions 
were a knapsack containing dried bread, a 
Bible and a Philokalia (a compilation of 
the mystical and ascetic writings of twenty- 
five Fathers of the Eastern Orthodox 
church) together with a passport, evi- 
dently an imperative essential. 

Filled with the love of God, thinking 
nothing of himself, day after day he 
walked the open roads and the narrow for- 
est tracks, joying in the “Jesus Prayer” 
which he learned to use in company as 
well as in solitude. The Prayer warmed his 
heart; he met many whose lives it had 
saved from ruin and despair. He longed 
that everyone should use it and should 
understand, as a pious monk told him, 
that 


God has assigned to the will and 
strength of man... 
prayer. . 


. the quantity of 
. . Frequency of prayer is his 
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own, and within the province of his 

will (p. 190). 

The Unknown Pilgrim is without guile, 
without pretence, without polish—in fact, 
a little crude and naive—yet he is un- 
forgettable. He was the friend of all the 
world a hundred years ago and would be 
ours today. His method may not be right 
for us, but something of his message we 
can take to heart: to pray frequently 
enough to keep our hearts turned to God; 
and to use the “Jesus Prayer” for our- 
selves and others at least intermittently. In 
doing so we can re-discover the “power of 
Jesus’ name.” 

ANNE Z. ForsyTHE 


Washington, D. C. 


Christian Faith and Higher Education. By 
Nels F. S. Ferré. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1954. 251 pages. $3.00. 


The position from which this book is 
written and the position which it brilliant- 
ly upholds is that the Christian faith is 
the unmistakable grounding for higher ed- 
ucation. Opposed throughout to the “habit 
of reductivist thinking,’ Nels Ferré com- 
bines breadth, flexibility, hospitality to 
new insights from all responsible quarters 
and disciplines with the firm conviction 
that higher education “needs to become 
resolutely Christian.” In a day when Rob- 
ert Hutchins rightly defines the university 
as “a center of independent thought,” Nels 
Ferré says more: that “the university 
should be the intellectual conscience of the 
church.” 

With such a broad charter it is not 
surprising that Dr. Ferré avoids producing 
an educational manual dealing with meth- 
od and transient aids to achieve a limited 
teaching objective. It is surprising that in 
a book so replete with reflections oh major 
ideas he should have succeeded so well in 
making usable suggestions as to ways in 
which Christian theology can rightfully be 
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at the center of higher education. Perhaps 
this is because he is consistently ambitious 
to keep wide and inclusive the relevance of 
the Christian faith to the furthest reaches 
of education and to push without flagging 
to “the best possible combination of the 
factual, the contextual, and the attitudinal 
aspects of life and knowledge.” Thus in a 
chapter on “Learning from God” he de- 
scribes what it means to use the case meth- 
od and explains what a truly student- 
centered education from a Christian stand- 
point would be. He favors the elimination 
of course credit and course work on the 
foundation, however, of theology as 
“avowedly the center of the curriculum.” 
Later he interestingly links the case meth- 
od, group dynamics, and the chance for 
reflective privacy as the key to the solution 
of finding a theology based on the absolute 
love of God. 

One of the most original sections of the 
book is the chapter on “Natural Science 
and the Social Sciences.” It is Dr. Ferré’s 
conviction that the general problem of 
education is that the natural and the social 
sciences have not been as organically inter- 
related in education as they are in actual 
life. He distinguishes between science in the 
broad sense as meaning public knowledge 
and science in a narrow sense as meaning 
a method for investigating the physical 
world. To characterize the first kind he 
uses Whitehead’s definition of science as 
the “confident expectation that relevant 
thoughts will occasionally occur.” Due to 
a basic split of knowledge into two oppo- 
site camps, the pole of physical fact and 
the pole of logical coherence, science “be- 
came akin to the natural philosophy of St. 
Thomas, minus his dimension of purpose— 
let alone his level of revelation and spirit- 
ual reality.” 

The paradoxical result has been, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ferré, that not only science but 
philosophy as well are the two disciplines 
which have undermined reason while 


boasting of exalting it. This has engendered 
the shallow irrationalism of the modern 
era. The craving for certainty has increased 
the emphasis on scientific experiment and 
mathematical consistency to the extent 
that “the middle realm of knowledge be- 
came less cared for and lost in prestige.” 


Combined with penetrating and, I be- 
lieve, valid criticism Dr. Ferré maintains a 
high degree of teachability. Within its own 
sphere of responsibility, for example, social 
science is its own master and responsible 
only to truth. 

He has given us significant “marginal 
notes on education from the point of view 
of a theologian.” 


A. Burns CHALMERS 
American Friends Service Committee 


Eighty Adventurous Years. By Sherwood 
Eddy. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954. 255 pages. $3.00. 


For one whose student days were en- 
livened and illumined by the voice and the 
writings of Sherwood Eddy, it is difficult 
to picture this bundle of physical and 
spiritual energy a retired octogenarian. All 
is set aright, however, when the hope ap- 
pears in the final chapter of his autobiog- 
raphy that, come the closing months of 
1955 and of his eighty-fourth year, the 
author will be off again “around the Pacific 
especially for evangelistic campaigns in 
Japan, Korea, and Hong Kong” with a 
“return to America to continue speaking in 
the colleges and churches.” The earth 
moves once again in its proper orbit! 

This promised trip will be but the latest 
of Sherwood Eddy’s numerous journeys 
abroad, including fifteen to Russia. It is 
good to recall, moreover, that these were 
not pleasure-seeking or ennui-escaping 
jaunts. Sherwood Eddy’s life has been a 
mission since the day as a Yale graduate 
and a Y.M.C.A. secretary in New York 














City he decided upon the life of a foreign 
missionary, and every journey since has 
been full of purpose and of fruit. They 
were journeys, not simply in search of 
converts to his faith, but that were part 
of his search for a deeper understanding of 
men and the wider reality in which they 
live. Testimony to the fruits of this long, 
arduous, fervent search can be found not 
only in this new book but in the thirty- 
five other volumes Mr. Eddy has written. 

Sherwood Eddy’s autobiography is a 
rich background against which to measure 
our times, especially as lived on foreign 
scenes. We can better understand India 
when we read what he learned there during 
fifteen years of association with people on 
all levels of life from that of Gandhi and 
Nehru to that of the simple peasant. Sure- 
ly he looks upon life in Russia with an eye 
informed by his many visits there. Over a 
period of forty years, 1908 to 1948, he has 
visited China. By virtue of this intimate 
touch with these and many other lands and 
with the people who live in them, he 
brings to his present judgment an indis- 
pensable perspective. 

Sherwood Eddy’s wisdom does not lie 
solely in the geographical dimension. His 
inner spirit has grown deep and wise. None 
can fail to find profit in a walk with such 
a spirit. If that one is too frail to attempt 
a swift journey across the seas with the 
elder Mr. Eddy, he can choose the next 
best course and, in his quiet corner, read 
the pages of wise reminiscence which the 
author in his “retiring” years has so gener- 
ously made available to us. 


Won. Stuart NELSON 
Howard University 


As I Remember. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953, 
303 pages. $3.50. 


This autobiography of the famed New 
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Testament scholar makes very delightful 
reading. This is the life story of one of 
the most famous of New Testament schol- 
ars; a man with fifty-five years of New 
Testament research behind him, and schol- 
arly production represented by fifty-seven 
books and hundreds of magazine articles. 


The early part of the book is of interest 
for the glimpses into the family and church 
atmosphere in which this great scholar was 
nurtured. It also gives a charming and 
informative account of the early days of 
the University of Chicago. 


The second half of the book is of inter- 
est for the way in which it reveals the 
bigotry and prejudice against which a 
biblical scholar had to struggle. When 
Goodspeed’s translation of the Bible was 
first published, the Chicago Tribune ran an 
editorial in which it castigated the trans- 
lator, saying of the King James Version— 
“tampering with it is like chipping a cathe- 
dral.” The New York Times was just as 
vehement, with an editorial entitled “The 
Bible a la Chicago.” “When it comes to 
the substitution of ‘lamp’ for ‘candle’ and 
‘peck measure’ for ‘bushel’ and ‘stand’ for 
‘candlestick,’ one is struck by the absurdity 
of endeavoring to ‘modernize’ language.” 
“Had the translator been willing to ‘go 
the whole hog’ he would have written 
‘electric light’ instead of ‘lamp’ and ‘fixture’ 
instead of ‘stand.’” Public opinion has 
come a long way since these editorials but 
Goodspeed’s account of the opposition and 
criticism he faced serves to remind us that 
scholars are not always accepted readily by 
the public. 


It is a well written book and makes for 
excellent reading. 


Frank D. Dorey 
School of Religion 
Howard University 
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